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RELIGIOUS 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As. sir, you wish to gratify your 
readers With some uselul aud aulhen- 
tic Infurmaulon respecung the Etia- 
opie Christials, and seem lo invite 
such COMmMuUbIcauons, | here trans- 
mit to you Whail have collected 
from: various books; being part of a 
woik Timay hereatte: publish, under 
the utle of Ecclescastical Collections, 
chivfily Oriental, &c. Z2 Bs 


Abuassinia is a vast and extensive 
cOultiy, Stituated ON the eastern Ccon- 
fines ot Atrica, where it Is bounded 
DY tne shore ol the Red Sea towards 
the Stransoi Babelmandel. Its ex- 
tent Is Computed at a mition of 
square miles, ft contains seycral 
principalities, subject to the same 
soveret@n,ot which one, see Vigri, 
lors erly the seat of the fh thiopian 
Kklugs, comprehends twenty-lour 
provinces: these principalities are, 
nN reality, so Maby petty klagdoms. 
Ce distunguishes Christian 
vow Pagan Ethiopia; wich last is 

onsiderably more extensive, and 
Scinprehends a number of nations. 

Gondar, or, as It ts called, Gonder 

i Catma;i e. the City ol the Seal; 
is tne capital of the empire. and the 

Diet residence of the EI mperors 
and of the déuna, or Patri larcds who 

wy a handsome paluce contiguous 


toe patriarchal church. ‘The city 
is three leagucs in circumlerence, 
md contains a hundred Chrisuan 
reves 


iuiviras, next to Gnndar, from 
which itds distant a day’s journey, 
I> OLE of the most consiuerapie 
jae of Abassteia,and the vaty one 
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where the Mahometans are aliowed 
the public exercise of their religion, 
and where their houses are liter- 
mixed with those of the Christians. 

The populauon and strength of 
the empire may be inferred trem 
the numerous armies they can raise 
in a short Ume, and at a small ex. 
pense. They wage war with the 
pagans annudily, for the security of 
thelr own dossinions, and t prevent 
the rowing power of thei ene- 
mies, especially the kings of Galla 
and Changalla. Their armies are 
very large: one commanded by the 
kumperor in 1699, or 1700, consisted 
of between four and five hundred 
thousard men. 

In Europe, s says my author, we 
have long been in an error about 
the colour of the Ethiopians ; be- 
cause Ww. ave confounded them with 
the Blacks of Nubia, who are their 
neighbours. ‘Their natural colour is 
brown, or rather that of the olive; 
thew stature is tall and majestic; 
they bave good complexions, beau- 
titul eves, weill-set noses, thick lips, 
and white teeth: whereas the Inhabi- 
tants of Nubia, or Sennar, have flat 
noses, thick ati and very black 
complexions 

The language of the country isa 


dialect of the Arabic, culled by some 


the wimharic toncue. and Is aaah 


- , i ? ee os: Cae t 
bly no more than a corruption of th 
ANC] rf ; 1. } -* iC f; , : >ysper S'v( 1. rH 
cli Cieist hastitwisaly 475 £23046 v ~, DiS oe 
' = Bate ull . all ge 4 
ia 6Utte wit aOm ji Rie a he 
Ethiopic is their learned laneuace: 
ak b 3 ‘ i wil. 4 ag 
A Baye i 4 ‘ \ ‘ eis Cn ‘ 
and here Pthotr ancient writings 
en9 ’ oi} av, ies ’ ee 
are Cxtal &y cbisre aor i VOoOoUKs €)} prime 


: . ee Best een eee 
note in the reheriot: aid iaws o. the 
empire continue to be written, be- 

} ~ la 
cause they cstcem it a noole te 
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They pretend to have derived it 
from Chaldea, and therefore call it 
also Chaldee. It is in this language 
that the holy Scriptures are written 
and read in their churches, as also 
their liturgies and other church 
books. 

The sovereign of Abassinia is a 
Christian prince ; and from the ex- 
tent of his dominions, and the mul- 
titude of his subjects, he ciaims the 
title of Emperor. 
his profession of the Christian faiih 
that he holds the empire, and bears 
the imperial titles. His motto is, 
“ Jesus, Emperor of Ethiopia, of the 
Tribe of Judah, victorious ; and this 
is the seal of the enspire, displayed 
by a lion holding a cross, which are 
his arms. His tides of embassy to 
foreign princes announce his descent, 
relizion, and government, in the 
isual forms of Oriental magnifi- 
cence, of which we have a specimen 
in letters of embassy sent to Pope 
Cc le ment VIIL., and Don Emanuel, 
King of Portugal,as follows : & David 
the Beloved of God, Pillar of the 
Faith, of the blood and line of Judah, 


Son of David. Son of Solomon, Son of 
Seed of 


the Pillar of Sion, Son cf the 


Jacob, Son of the [fand of Mary, Son 


of Nanu after the flesh, Emperor of 


the Great ithiopia, and of all the 
kingdoms and countries thereon de- 
pending, &e.?? It may be ob- 
served. that formerly, not only Abas- 
sinia. but all Ethiopia, was subject to 
the Emperor; but these domains, 
having | fallen into paganism, were lost 
tothe empire ; ; hevertheless, the title 
of sovereignty 1s claimed by all that 
succeed to the throne of Abassinia. 
Nextto the Emperor is the Abu- 
na, 1. e. our Lather, who is the patri- 
arch, and sole bishop of all Abassi- 
nia: he ordains all priests and dea- 
cons. appoints them te benefices, 
Noniibsetes the superiors of monaste- 
ries, and has an absolute power over 
the monks, who are there verv pu- 
snerous; he is the only bishop ei the 
Ethiopic church, but is himseif sub- 
ject tothe anna of Alexandria in 
consecrat 


&c. 


Egypt, by whom he ts 
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title of his office. The Abuna is 
nominated by the Emperor, who is 
supreme in all ecclesiastical as well 
as civil aflairs. 

We may judge of the greatness of 
the ecclesiastical establishment from 
this, that, at one ordination, the Abu- 
nN? 13 said sometimes to ordain ten 
thousand priests and five or six thou- 
sand deacons. The whole ceremony 
of the ordination consists inthis: the 
“buna, sitting down, repeats the be- 
ginning of the Gospel over the heacs 
of such as are made priests, and gives 
them his benediction with an iron 
cross, Which he holds In his hand, 
weighing seven or eight) pounds ;~— 
butas for the deacons, be vives them 
his benediction without reciting the 
Gospel. 

The Ethiopic church is entitled to 
the veneration due toevery Cliristian 
church cf early foundation. It is a 
tradition among the Abs ssinians, that 
their empire became Christian in the 
days of their celebrated Queen Can- 
dace, who was ~~ by the 
Eunuch | baptized | iy Philip the 
con, as It Is recorded in he Acts of 
the Apostles. Dat however this maz: 
be, the constitution of church, 
and the purity of its doctrine, bear 
evident signs of an early original 
and though it may not have been of 
“pPOStOLC foundation, yet it pronably 
was planted not later than the expira- 
tion of the apostolic age. Ruffinus 
writes, that their conversion was 
brought about by the instrumentality 
of one Frumentius, inthe fourth cen- 
tury; but this scemis a far less prob, ya- 
bie statement; and could I enter mito 
ihe subjectample testimony might be 
produced in favour of an earlier date. 

The aes se Christians acknow- 
ledge the holy Sc i? ‘tures to be the 
only rule of faith and practice. They 
worship one God in Trinity. hey 


y 
Cicae- 


t —_ 
tne 


beHeve in the incarnation of the 
Son ef God; and that Christ 1s 
perfect Godand perfect man. They 


own the merits of Jesus Christ to 
be suffictent for eternal salvation. 

“hey celebrate the sacraments of 
Bap stism and the Lerd’s Supper. and 
administer the latter in both kinds te 
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clergy and laity, conformably to the 
custom of all the eastern churches. 
Vinaliy, they use the Nicene Creed 
in their liturgy, which comprises the 
fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith. 

As to forms and ceremonies in 
worship, wherein all churches differ 
more orless, as well in the east as 
west; In these the Echiopian Chris- 
tlaus have prescribed for themselves, 
as other churches have done, though 
perhaps with less deviation from the 
principles of Christianity than Is to 
be found in some of the western 
churches. 


Circumcision is with them a na- 
tional custom, and not a religious 


rite: they circumcise their children, 
both male and female, e:eht days 
after the birth ; but this is not done 
out of a comphance either with ihe 
Jewish law, or with the practice of 
the ancient Judaising Christians: 
they assi¢n other reasons for it. 
They baptise their male children 
at forty days old, and fematies on the 
eigl tieth de ‘y after the birth, except 
in cases where there is onus “of 
death, The children, it is said. are 
hot immer: ad in the at bap- 
lism, but only dipped, or sprinkled. 
Adult baptism is performed in the 
following manner :—The priest be- 
eins with reciting psaim LIE, and 
then perfumes the person with ine 
cense, and asks his mame; certain 
other prayers are then recited, and 
several parts of the body are anointed 
with holy oil; the priest then lays his 
hand upon the head of the person, 
while he renounces the devil and his 
works, makes his vow to Christ, and 
rehearses the creed; after which he 
.3 avain anointed with oil. Vhe 
nvtinder of the consecrated oil is 
tben poured into the baptismal wa- 
ter, when the priest descends into 
Y ols and the new convert. be- 
ouductedtbither by the deacons, 
thrice un: ater by 
who uses the form of 


ant ise 


woitore 
Ware! 


t 
yy 
( 
ao ? } 
Ouine@ed erp wv 
ne priest, 
words, Vi 
trom Miat Ai ch. 


Hapusm fats iS as 


thee.’ &c. 
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who lead him out of the pool, and put 
on him a white under garment, to 
signify purity of soul, and over ita 
red vesi, in toien of his salvation 
purchased by the blood oi Christ; 
and being thus Iniuiated isto the 
church of the faithfui, he partakes of 
the holy communion. At his dis- 
missal he is presented with milk and 
honey ; and the priest, laying his hand 
upon his head, gives him his benedic- 
tion; “Son of baptism, go in peace.’ 
The holy sacrament is adminster- 
ed in both kinds, and is received 
standing both by priests ana people. 
The officiating priestadministers the 
bread, and the deacon the wine in a 


spoon. ‘The bread is leavened, ex- 
cept on certain deys of hurniitation 
and tasting, when they use unleaven- 


ed eels and the wine is prepared 
irom the stones of raisins. 

they observe Saturday,in remem- 
brance of the Creation, and solemn- 
ly _— the Christian Sabbath, or 
Lord Their public worship, 
which they attend ence on that day, 


} 
{ie , 
Se lic iv. 


cootinues for several hours, when 
tliey observe the usual services 
proper tor its soleranization, prayer, 


reading the Scriptures, singing, and 
exhortation, or delivering u discourse 
or homily. In some of their churches 


they — MUSIC, to which they sing; 
but their instruments and psalmocy 
are not vend toan European ear. 
What is sincular among them ts the 
practice of sacred dances, tothe sound 
of cymbals and kettie-drums, & > 
they say, Is in imitation of Decid: 
they call it reoicing belore the Lord. 
It may be presuined, that this prac- 
tice 1s observed more particularly on 
festivals. ‘heir fasts ave many, and 
they keep them with vreat strictness. 
It is not lawful to communicate 
in private, or any where else but in 
the church, _ an exception only 
in favour of the Emperor, when he 
receives the comraunton in bis royal 
chapel. ‘Vais office con their 
divine service at all times, bewy ad- 
every Sunday in every 
the custom of the 

e Christians. 
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Their churches are built in the 
wsual form of those in the East, and 
in imitation of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem; having 2 sanctuary and an 
ouier court. In the sanctuary stands 
the holy table, set on four pillars; 
upon which is »laced the fadot, or 
chest with the etionsils for the conse- 
crated elements; and over this is a 
canopy. 

[he cuter court, or body of the 
church, resembies that of the cathe- 
dral churches amongst us, and con- 
Sists of a spacious pavement, on 
Which stand the piilars that support 
the superstructure, or cig and 
whichis wirhout pews or seat Ace 
and infirmity compel mary to lean 
where they can for rest; and as 
thei service continues for several 
hours, and no sitting is allowed, most 
churches accommodate the weak 
with a sort of crutches fixed for the 
purpose, which is also the pracuce 
among the modern Greeks. 

As to the taéot, or holy chest, it ts 
thought to be in imitation of those 


used by the Christians in the ages of 


martyrdom, when, being forced to 
mest in caves and burying: places In 
the night, for fear of their persecu- 
tors, they carried the sacred elements 
and utensils in chests made like a 
coffin, the beiter to escape the notice 
of their crue! cuemics, and secure <¢ 
peaceful celebration. In alter umes, 
these chests were brought into the 
churches, and by degrees were made 
to resemble a table: but the Ethio- 
pian Christians alone seem to retain 
itin the ancient manner, havi hi bota 
table and chest i“ wh the latter 1s 
made ina cine | form. s other 
churches, especially inthe West, the 
table 1s the altar, without a chest. 
These Christians have so great a 
veneration for their churches, as the 
temples of God, that, in riding by 
them, they alight fronr their multcs 
and walk a space, and then remount. 
When they enter, ~ vy put off err 
shoes at the door; and never spit 
upon the scat or commit other 
indecenctes in or about the house of 
worship. 


It is observed they have pictures 
In their churches, but do net aiow 
of any statues; and though they have 
crosses, they will not suffer cruci- 
fixes to be used: it is counted a 
beious offence among them to carry 
even a picture of Christ crucified. 

Moaks and monasteries abound in 
Abassinia. The monks labour hard 
in the flelds and gardens ; fast daily 
ull three in the afternoon ; and uas- 
semble for devotion at mianight, and 
other stated hours: they are subject 
to priors and superiors, who are all 
uppointed by the Abuna. ‘Their 
monasteries are more hke villages 
than the Roman convents; and us the 
country Is fertite, and land ts plenty, 
their labours procure them an easy 


support. The most celebrated of 


their monasteries ts that of Alelujah, 
which formerly bad four thousand 
monks. Phe movkish life is purely 
voluntary, and they ave allowed to 
decline it whenever they picase. 
Some of them are schoolmasters and 
tutors 3 and others, of supertor abill- 


ty, are preferred to civil offices, and 


become principals and governors ef 


provinces. The Ethiopic clergy, 
like the Greek, are allowed to marry 
once ; but ona second marriage they 
are degraded. Marriage is forbid- 
lien ihe monks; nor can their chil- 
dren be admitted to the priesthood: 
so thatuf they are inclined to marry, 
they must quit the order of mona- 
chism. 

With respect to learning among 
the a little can be suid. 
Tiiey are, it seems, ignorant of other 
languares; and this, with the na- 
ture and situation of their country, 
shuts them out frem a tree inter- 
course with learned and commercial 
nations. They possess few books, 
except such as concern the re ligion 
and laws oftheir country ; and these 
being of ancient compilation. and 
written in their ancient language, 
the Ethiopic, the reading and under- 
standing of them is esteemed ua con- 
siderable acquirement It Is said, 
however, that some Jesuits disco- 
yered, in one of their churches, a 
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library, well stored with books in 


most languages ; and, for ought we 
know, learuing might. at some for- 
mer period, have ieuriahed in this 
country, though at present both 
priests and people are sunk in ex- 
treme tgnorance, 

Their version of the holy Scrip- 
tures Is valuable en account of its an- 
tiquity. Chrysostomie, ti his second 
Homily upon Job, attests, that in his 
time the Ethiopians had a translation 
of the Bible. This translation ts lit- 
tle known in Europe; and the Latin 
version, published in the Polyglott, 
isvery incorrect. The Ethiopic New 


Testament, printed In the time of 


Paul the Third. at Rome, 154°, Is 
faulty, In consequence of some ille- 
sible parts in the MS. having been 
supplied, by the editors. from the text 
ofthe Vulgate. It would be tmpor- 
tant to investigate the genuine text of 
the Ethiopic version ; but few in Eu- 
rope know any thing of the languare. 

Besides the holy Scriptures, the 
Ethiopic church is possessed of seve- 
ral ancientand valuable church books. 
They have a volume called Syxodui 
or the book of Synods, containing 
what they call the dpfostolical Consti- 
tutions, which are found to differ 
much from those known in Europe. 
This book they divide into cight 
parts; and it is heldin such venera- 
tion among them. that it Is some- 
times bound up with the New Testa- 
ment.* They have the decrees aud 
acts Of some of the most celebrated 
councils, down tothe Council of Chal- 
cedon; the Acts of the Nicene Fa- 
thers ; Liturgies; Lives of Saints ; 
Martyrologies, &c. It were much 
to be wished that copies of them 
were brought into Europe, as they 


* Itis not improbable that this book of 


Apostolicst Constitutions 1s the same with 
the eieht books of Clenens extant with the 
Syrian Christians; fragments of which 
books, bound up at the end of the large Syri- 
aC Bible lately brought from India by Dr. 
Buchanan, shews that they were much 
esteemed and used in the Syrian chureh, 
and were probably translated from the 
Syriac mto the Ethiopic tongue 
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migit furnish some valuable materi- 
als for ecclesiastical history. 

The Ethiopians seem far from 
averse to learning: the Jesuits found 
a ready acceptance among them at 
first. These Roman missionaries 
vere gratetuliy invited toinstructthe 
Ethiopian youth, and | ere 
assigned them, with many honeurs, 
for their labours ; but io sooner did 
these men arrive al power and con- 
sequence, than they pursued mea- 
sures which at leneth ended in their 
banishment from the empire.* 

The first of the Jesuit missiona- 
ries that entered the country, was PF. 
Corvillon, a. Portuguese, in the year 
14915 since which period several ex- 
pensive missions and embassies were 
sent by the Roman Catholic powers, 
to effect ty if the subjugation 
of the Ethiopian church to the see of 
Rome; and considerable aitention 
was paid to them on the part of the 
Emperor and Patriarch ; but the de- 
signing views of the Jesuit mission- 
arics, and the tyranny exercised by 
them, at length re ween them vile 
ous and detestuble. 

Whoever reads the vielent pro- 
ceedinys of the Jesuit missionaries in 
Abasstiia. and the confusion, discord, 
and bloodshed which they caused, 
will not wonder that it should have 
been made death for a pupist to enter 
the country: and this trreconcileable 
hatred appears to have continucd to 
a pe riod jong subsequent to their 
expuisio! appears irom a lever, 
lated Niadrid, June 30, 1720:—"" We 
have received anaccount that Father 
Lamberat Vaiz, a German, Michael 
Pio de Cerye, and Samue! de Biuno, 
patives of the Milanese, monks of 
the order ci St Francis, who, after 
having escaped many perils, were 
arrived in Ethiopia, with a cesign to 
ert to the Roman Cathoitc faith 


‘ 
(DUS 


possible 


ty AS 


con 
the natives cf that country, had 
reached Gondar, where they were 


carried beiore the king the metropo- 
litan, and chief men beth of the cler- 
gy and state, by whom they were 


i on} 307 
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sentenced to die, unless they abjured 
Chaicedon 3 which, 
Wile utmost consiancy, they re- 
fused to do; whereupon they were 
delivered up to the fury of the peo- 
nic wie stoned them to death: the 
mewvopolitan having threatened to 
lcate any one who should 


e 


tha n'y a Bs :) ne 
Toit WG ICL J § 


‘ . | ™ « < eT . 2 
Gast aces than seven stones at them.’ 
haP i) - 
Pre dtoman Catholics are obnox- 
lous jo the Lthiopians on account 
bot nob the 
sph ite id 


insist ou an entire Change of the an- 


Ininmioicrant usurpation in 


Matters, — led them to 


cient disci ipiine and constitution, of 


the Abassinian Church; and of their 


restless and tyrannic if disposition im 


ers Pelattiig to civil government, 


Lil 

tj ‘er to increase and establish 
? ¢ ao -*y y » 

1h Own posver. Sut the same 


causes of ofence would not exist in 


THe Cas Ht Prorestant and 
foraied chiwvches; so that we micht 
hose that the [ithioptans would ac- 
copt their christian services in love 
c i ‘Vo; tiv 

Respecting the decree of the Coun- 
citlof Casteedon, to whitch the Ethi- 
eotc Caristians so strenuously object, 


forswbich the unity betweenthem 


fsrveek church was disseiv- 


H x ae 
eq iby oat re separation, I shall 
—_ } F a i= | on wa oe 
‘) lyse that. by all i can learn, 


Stiopect of that cecrece Was no 


more jo reality than a strife about 


’ ‘ oe a en >. ’ 5 an) 
yordas, wich each party understood 
te ie cheese: oes enn wen gamma ie tic plete = cw » Ng . 
3 tier own Way, and chose to ex- 
. wy > & { oT. aye {erms °: the Jdecise 
74 I> at t WU Ny¥ 3 we +ee , few LLU ; 
TA fy f 1 d Toatins. ¢ 
ING ‘ L ‘ CRS and ial CONn- 
cerning the foo natures mM Christ, 
‘ie : ae 
being refected by the Ethtopic 
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distinctions apniied bv the Greeks 
awnd Tetins to that subitme mystery, 
Ene oa ay 3s an 1 LO. r, Perhaps, weil 
understand in their Jan@wuare, and 
they refused to adopt them : never- 
theless they acknowledged the truth 
which wes Intended to be expressed 
by the decree ol pena ie as up- 
pears from their untform use of the 


Nicene Creed. in co:uimnon with all 
} ’ 
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church to the pure and primitive 
doctrine that formeriy flourished 
amongst them, would be a most de- 
sirable object. They have the holy 
Scriptures; they have a pure Con. 
fession; and retain the doctrine and 
discipline of thetr ancient church 
with us niuch integrity, and as little 
innovation, as could be expected, 
etme 1s they are, and have been 
for aces, from intercourse with other 
Christian nations, and surrounded by 
apni and Mahbometans, The bare 
stian church at 
nia may be re- 


existence of a Chr 
this time in Abas 


garded as a miracle 
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FAMILY SERMONS No. XLVI. 
Ephes. vi. agit Taio deotemieys quith 

all prayer and supifilication in the 

SAirityand wa: ihcae thevemcaventth 

all ferseverance., 
Ir inere be any one circumstance 
which es Gistineuishes a 
sound Christian, it appears to be, that 
he lives in the spirit and in the prac- 
tice of prayer. It Is this which 
makes the great difference between 
hiny and ihe world. b isa duty by 
which the faith, hope, aud love, of 
a believer is sustained; temptation 
avoided or resisted; corrupt desire 
weukened and overcome: and it is an 
— ment which will never cecse,y 
till at be es ly swallowed up in ever- 
lasting: prals 

On the present occasion, it will be 
mv endeavour to explain the parucu. 
lars concerning this important duty 
which are centained in the text; and 
li would observe, 

That praveris a duty to be per- 
formed at all times. St. Paul says, 
“praying always.” Yet this can- 
not mean, that every moment of 
life must be spent on our knees; 
since this is utterly impossible But 
it certainty signifies, that when the 
proper seasons of devotion return, 
they must not be suffered to pass 
away without the duty of the hour 
being conscientiously perfors red. 
The first season is. when we rise In 
the mornine to the light, and to the 
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occupations of unother day. If we 
enter on our worldly business with- 
out fuililline this early duly, we are 
unfit for the duties, the trials, or even 
the enjoyments, of the day. We 
may indeed execute our usual work, 
and, aS far as worldly advantage Is 
concerned, may forward it with des- 
patch and success; but sull we are 
active merely as oe who looks no 
farther than this fife ; caring, indeed, 
for the passing dey, butin the bustle 
ofthis world forgetting the prospect 
of eternity. Should any trial derange 
our projects, jt entangles us us a 
snare: we went out in the morning 
with an unprepared, unready mind. 
And, on the the 
course of the day we meet with some 
aliurement to pleasure, we shail be 
easily decoyed to pursue It; because, 
is we commenced the day without 
prayer, we shaliso far have ho practi- 
i] gutdance of ourseives, but basten 
to tembtation as persons left without 
euard; and thus the morning’s 
neslect will recoil, and wound our 
nscience. Suppose, howey er, the 
norning’s neglect to be followed by 
o ill consequences that we can per- 
ecive, sull t 
(abeer, a day when the powers of 
cikness end of the world were vir- 
‘iaily duvited to come and try their 
reneth. It has been a spiritual 
lostday. Our 


hus veci that of 
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had, perhaps, : y Gay; 
Qur ailairs have been 
cd; and so have his. 
are Gay with 
reflected, 
sicep of peace and 
now entered 


Wwe have 
wnd so had he. 
‘livently watche 
ae had we berun ¢ 
mble devotion; had v 
li rising from a 
Secu rity; that we were 
upon a day which broug 
to eternity, and that we knew not 
what duties, trials, or temptations, 
might, In the mysterieus 
ments of Providence, await us; had 
we recollected that our days were 
xumbered, and each of them “ a day 
ot salvation ;” that before the night 
some distemper might begin its fatal 
Work, or that some untorescen ca- 


ut us nearer 


arrangece- 
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lamity might translate us intoan eter- 
nal state; had we considered, that the 
light of every mornin, introcuces 
us into a worid thickly sticwn with 
temptations; and had we recollected 
how frequently on past days we had 
disquicted our conscience by trifling 
vith sin; had we thought well, that 
every day lias Its own circie of duty 
which neither yesterday nor : 
row can fulfil; 
enward, a life to come rises ih linbor- 
tunce oreven 
a part of this, and then ialien en our 
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urrencered 


LO-more 


and thai. as line ilies 


sa Had we done ait this 
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Ing essential to the existence 
cerity of ‘pray er. it 
may be periormed with most 
pe fect acc in the huuse, or 
in the field; in solitude, or in a 
crowd. Habit ral practi this 
duty tends much tokeep the thoughts 
In their proper siation. It preserves 
them fra: 
Ing upon 


or to the sin 
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own, and concerning which another 
person can Judge but little, even 
when every secret is revealed and his 
counsel carnestly sought. There are 
also some cases in which a person 
cannot persuade himself to disclose 
lil is mind to any, not even to his most 
intimate friends. Further, there are 

other circumstances, where, after all 
the efforts of ourse!ves and the wisest 
advisers nothing can be done, but we 
remain tn perplexity and confusion. 
On all these occasions, when va naat d 
assistance and consolatien seem fina!l- 
ly to desert us, there Is certainly an 
estraordinary refuge reserved to us 
in the encouragvement and command 
heid out in the Gospel, that we should 
vo and submit our sorrows and every 
feeling of despair before GodinChrist 
At the throne of grace we 

thay pour out our whole heart with- 
prehension, open cur most 
28, coniess our mest 
sneak as toa 

friend of iniinite compassion, of infi- 
power sufficient 


Jesus 


(VLE t any i i 


hidden distress 
humbling weaknesses, 


— |e 


nite patience, and of | 
us from every trouble. 
But il must here observe, that tn 
the ctrcumstances that have been 
supposed, a devout Chrisuian has an 
cihnathiacie and a mighty one, which 
The 
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aworkiiy man possesses not. 
worldly man may, indeed, cry to God 
jm the pressure of severe distress; 
buthe has not the confidence towards 
Tim whie 
tion of a bellever. 
ees towards the Divine pres 
Though once, ti com- 
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obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in ume ot need.”’? I do not presume 
to assert (hat a persun really recon 
ciled to God is always conscious of 
the reconciliation ; but it is sate to 
assure ourselves, that in proportion 
to the vigour of our graces we have 
reason to expect from the Ainughty 
an answer to our prayers 

As to such seasons of unusual trou- 
ble as overtake practical believers, 
they, perhaps. may be equaliy severe 
with suchas are endured by the most 
abandoned sinuers. But be distress 
What It may, it will never be so polg- 
nant to aChristian as to a worldling. 
Chiefly because be lives in the spirit 
and practice of prayer, affliction loses 
much of its maiignity : he regards it, 
rndeed, as the natural consequence 
and penalty of sin, but still reters it 
to the partial tenderness of his Lord, 
who professes to administer chastise- 
ment as a means of increasine beth 
the dignity and the enjoy menis of the 
divine life. Toason thus disciplin- 
ed the days of darkness are seusons 
of extraordinary devotion, and rm the 
natural course of grace, seasons 0: 
spiritual prosperity. If the aflliction 
be not removed, the suilerer will 
have peace in looking back upoa the 
unreserved surrender of himsell, 
when he adopted the language, an 
humbiy endeavoured to partake of 
the spirit of Christ, * Father, if. it be 
this cup pass from me, 
not as [ will, but as 


wee 


peers . let 
nevert! cless, 
thou wilt.” 
And again; it may In this place 
that the beginnings or 
various accidents of a relicious 
pecularly marked out ov 
the exercise oO. 
persons at ah 
spirital reno- 


be remarked, 
the 
e are 
ancl 

many 
their 


he necessity 
prayer. In 
early pertod of 
vitlon, there is a strone reluctance? 
to unveil thetr thoughts to others. 
They would be glad to open their 


rolnister. orto some 
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prudent friend; but this is not done, 
, ' . H ee 
thoueh counsel is much neecec. 
ee ie isa case where a private 
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~— at once point out and supply 

he 
voi ave unable to bring yourself to 
ask Instruction of man, go to the 
fountain Tlead, to the living Spring 
ofall wisdom. Itnterinto your closet, 
and in the presence of Go sd reveal all 
your Ignorance, perplexity, wants— 
sour whole mind. Tiimsel{deciares, 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask ef God, who giveth to all men 
iberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him.’ You find it 
impossible to overcome your unwil- 
lingness to refer your doubts to a 
felfoy w-creature. This may not be an 
You had much better dis- 
ust yours seif, and cultivate « modest 


iI] sis Pn. 


ais 


eet i retr. In ha te mi per 4 { “inind, than be 


- , } . , , ¢ ’ 
forward and talkative about your new 
OpablOiss /OPryamons et Ctemptations 
watch beiong to the infanc y ol rell- 


vion in the human sou, ts that oi 


thinking our hearts changed when 
we have merely altered our sentl- 


‘haps your principles 
may ac ore streneth and ma- 
u ys if nes are undisturbed either 
by the wisdom or foliy of mankine ; 
sf ee are leit, asit were, to the un- 
obstructed operation of that grace, 
which will be vouchsaled to terveit 


inents. Per 


Guar 


and sincere devotion. 
Circumstances in the 
ogre the divine life not seldom 
all for unusual measures of prayer. 
iivgton, however un changeabic in 
itself is confided to the mind of an 
uncertain creature: * We have this 


advanced 


treasure in carthern vessels.” low 
jew Christians safely reach their 
cternal rest, who in the journey 


hither have not had sad occasion to 


oo 


weep over their mistakes, their occa- 
sional deviations, and their falls! 
While connected with a mortal state, 
n danger. When, 


they are ever 
tes sed (" hristian has 


therefore, a pre 
perplexed his consc! 
emission, or by some practical ¢ 
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ness is acquired by a return to the 
forgotten duty. The spirit and the 
habitet devotion are asecurityigaimst 
losing ground; and whena » backslider 
begins to recover his former place, 
he will be found in the posture of a 
supplicant. He will regard his future 
sireneth as essentially linked with 
prayer. Asa relapse into sin disco- 
vered bis weakness, he will, should 
he continue sincere, learn a salutary 
lesson of humility and cauuon. 
Relvcny far I have endeaveured to 


explain the meaning of “ praying 
ieee" The amount app ears to 


be, that we should live not barely 
the outward practice, but 
vid spirit of devotion, suiting yur 
prayers to our several circumstances, 
ecullar seasons, 


vents of cur 


enlarging them at pe 
and making the leading e 
whether temporai or spiriiual, 
and subjects of prayer. 

habituai per- 
ty vivinely appoint- 
ed, and so well intted to the nature 
and wants of mankind there can be 
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Indeed with tha 
Raced, WEROUS Lha 
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no growth in grace. The 
God weil urged upon us the efficacy 
of praying without weariness by the 
parable of imper tunaie WV idow, 
who, by continually iraplor ring the 
judge to give her redress, finally 
prevailed, and obtained her peti 
This account Jesus delivered, 
this end, that men onvent always to 
pray and not to jain.’ St. Paul ex- 
horts the Romans to continue ‘*in- 
stant in prayer; and says to the 
‘Thessalonians, * Pray without ceas- 


tre 


Se 


Ine 

sclore IT proceed to any farther 
explanation of the text, which will be 
reserved fora future pene is 
would remark, how necess 
have a right judgment in re ied 
concerns! The connection of this 
observation with enera} soe ct 
arises {rom the prepriety of consi er 


the ve 


ing the proper seasons, subjects. : pat 


effects of prayer. Here a right 
judement is certainly requisite. If 
e.: select the seasons of 


be in { 


we do thot w 
danger of 


nether. A 


devollk Db, we shall 
confusing one duty witha 
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person must not be on his knees when 
he ought to be actively employed in 
the needful business of the world; 
neliher should the lawlul engage- 
ments of itte detain him trom the es- 
sential duties of devoulon. Christia 

Sagucily discovers itself by dividing 
time most profitably among various 
duties, all of which are most usetuliy 
performed when transacted separate- 
ly; for if they are managed without 
regard to time and place, they are 
coufounded, and.of course, done with 
no certain and permanent etlect. 
That which at the present hour may 
be our first duty, may in ihe next as- 
sume the character of sin siseif. But 
if things be reguiatly arranged, de- 
votion will prepare for other duties, 
and the whole ranee olf other duties 
will dispose to prayer. We must 
ever bear in mind, that as true reil- 
elon properly enters into every thing, 
so all geieun is of a Christian’s Ub e; 
and ali the enzagements of his hife, 
moy be caine wit to his religious ad- 
Vantage, 
time may, in Its degree, 
ec bv the word of Go dana pie 


be **sanctifi- 
yer.”’ 
—Iltis also hivhly necessary to un- 
derstand the pro per to} ICS OF prayer, 


Here atso is required a sound judg- 


ment. We mustendcavourio find out 
with accuracy what our. principal 


wants ave, and net exhaust cur devo. 


tion In for things cf mereiy 
secoada li is well to 
examine and understand 

sin pecullar io curselves.even sach 
as easily beset and harass us bv 
ning ge Docs not this exami- 
nation of our inward character call 
for the exercise of a sound jude- 
ment?7—l iInguire Into the 
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natural or just effects of prayer. If 
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we find that an ability to utter th 
Janguage of devotion with fluency, 
and a fecline of present pleasure, 
tendsratherto puff us up with a high 
notion of our religtous attainments; 
ve tind, that when we have gone 
from the closet to tlie world,our lives 
cantradict our prayers; in etthercase, 
our Bh siekeysy must be regarded as 
lave talk 


or.if 


rom | 
wot 
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iormalandinsincere, Wel 
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ed,it may be, not unwisely; but we 
come forth and join the circle of toily 
and hypocrisy. On the other hand, 
if devotion lead usonwardto hunidl- 
lty, to dependance upon the erace 
and mercy of God in Jesus Christ, to 
new and seli 
our natural aversion irom the gospel 
and cross of Christ; if our coules- 
sions have verily been ** the sig hings 
oi a contrite heart.’ and pot the bor- 


rabasioe convictions of 


rowed language and unmeaniny ve- 
neralexpresstons of a mere specuta- 
tist in evangelical doctrine; if we 


retire from our devotions totbe auties 
of our stations, as those who in truth 
desire to have “the mind which was 
in Christ Jesus 37 1 we become more 
like him, and persevetingly desire te 
place ourselves under hiv guidance 3 
then. we pray Nn spurte In sticerity, 
ina disposition ses idy sancufied and 
deriving Increase of sanctification by 


every excrcise of godliness; we re- 
alize our prayers in our lives; our 
reneral duttes be Ip forwar: our de. 


deve ION 
we ist! 1OUS 


our 
active and 
] 
Gi 


votron 5 
for the 


prepares us 


_ 
elie 
Cis 


charge of Itfe’s daily duties ; prayer 
is heard and evidently answered; 


the divine life receives fresh supplies 
of vigour and vitality; the opening 
visions of the eternal world become 
brighter; and we are watting for 
period when the prayers ef 


sinners passing through a rough and 
ed for 


1 m 
Ligeti 


thorny state shall be exchun 


the sones of the redeemed before 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
In religion, as in the most solid 


systems of this world’s philosophy, 
we are required to re son from ef- 
fects to causes 3 and the rule appiles 
with pecultar accuracy to the subject 

We have no need 
to fO LO ihe ee of a corrupt 
eee of Christian that, for ex- 
ample, from which the Reformation 
adie our own communion,} to 
of the 
act of 


of this discourse. 


understand the waywardness 
humen mind in 
devotion outwardly 
proof of religious sincerity 5 
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creed. We, perhaps, give ourselves 
credit lov vaving fathomed the shal. 
lowness, and detected the pollution, 
of the streams which heresy has 
diverted from the fountain of living 
waters ; and so far the credit may be 
Buttrom what depths, and 
eams, have we 


our due. 
from what unsullied stre 
ourselves drunk. We may have com- 
plained cf the miserable mistakes 
aud reprobate lives of such persons 
ag were educated by the pricsis and 
patrous of a secularised yospel, and 
have wondered how men couid ima- 
gine their salvation or ruin to depend 
heartless utterance of 
superstitious prayers 5 
at ourselves, 
can fuently speak the scrip- 


periods of devo- 


upon the 
Strahee 
bur. 24, lei us wonder 


atic 
thai we 
turoily authorized 
tion, and nevertheless rise from our 
kKhees and mincle in the business and 
relaxations of iife, as though our 
pravers were heartiess too,and thei 
mnvraage and wisd stranze 

We ure as we 
live. and \ aid our 
rs, in resard to their truth and 
us we susiain what may 
icter of the closet 


doctrine 
and superstitious | 
not as we sate 
prayve 
efficicy, are 
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by extending the proper influence 
oi Cevolion to the hourly concerns 
lite. Letus then look to ourscives. 
We have before usa preot of our 

ritual sincerity. Our prayers, In 
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ide ee de, 
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ce, would not " ‘arhim. How use- 
is tie Jessan that may be drawn 
n this confession! And how seri- 
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excused in his sight, even when we 
habitually practice them, and hurry 
from the contessions of the closet to 
the indulsence of passion and vanity. 
May we all be saved from this, and 


every other delusion, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON TRUSTING IN GOD. 
THERE is a sennet, in acolijection of 
Ituilan poetry, by Murateri, which 
struck me, when I formerly read it, 
as eloquent and affecting. I do not 
recoilect the words, and can give even 
the idea only imperfectly ; but it 1s 
something of this sort: “ Wohaere 
shall I finda friend whose merits wil 
hever disappoint, and whose love 
never will forsake me? I have sur- 
veyed the world, and sought where 
my affections might repose. But 
some have forgoiten me, some have 
proved faithless to my hopes, and 
sone have been torn from me by 
death. Ob my Saviour, thou re- 
mainest always true, and for ever 
present with mel” 

The complaint of the poet ex. 
presses, perhaps, a litile of the cha- 
racter which often belongs to per- 
sons OF a quick sensibility : it 
betray y rather too refined, 
and a tone of feeling naturally some- 
disposed to sadness. Yet his 
probably real; and the 


very 


ee 
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VW hat 
sorrows were 

? a 
senitinent he utters, though slightly 


shaded with hepseuianiatat’ i is yust, 
noble, and affecting. Such is the 
Imperfection of human characters, 


and such the uncertainty of earn hly 
: that tew prob: ibly pass 
eveii hicouach a third pariot! ‘life with- 
out witnessing the dissolution of 
some altachments which 
ne cer 
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dear to them; and ne 
can advance toa mature age ' 
beme sensible of a pang sull more 
severe In along undaw ful separation 
ethey love. Yet, in all our 
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we most need it; who can neither 
forsake us froin levity, nor be snatch- 
ed away from us by death. 

It is indeed an unspeakable con- 
solation, to every reflective and fcel- 
ine mind, that, amidst all the chan- 
resand chances, the disappointments 
und vanilics around us, there is One 
who is permanent andperiect. The 
idea of that awfal Being, who isthe 
Father of the universe and the Cen- 
tre of all excellence, is so congenial 
to the human mind, that, even if it 
were Impossible to prove his exist- 
ence by reasonable inferences, I 
think we suould be eerie ig to be- 
lieve ii froma necessity of 
so.decthing to sustain us under the 
sense of our weakness. Ris sucli a 
support, 1t 15 in vain that we look 
round upon each bsg Every face 
is pale with the same tear 5 and the 
<i * the wise, which should 
speck consolation, is faulterine with 
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mess. Pake but God away, und the 
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muchty vision around us ts only a 
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bi icomprehe nsible drama, of which 


ice the feeble actor and 
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unmean spectator, “strutting his 

hour upon the stage,’ and then 
sas 

Va Mishine for ever’. 


But God, ot his rreat goodness, has 
not suffered us to wander about in 
darkness. fie has taught us, by the 
providence, and by the 
" is, and 
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word of his Spoirn, *“that he i 
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that he is a rewarder of them that 
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do knew indeed this alone, would 


have been an unspeakable privilege 
and blessing 3; it 1s more than the 
wisest discerned clearly in ancient 
days. Sut to us, the chosen seed, 


adopted and beloved in the Redeem- 
er, God has revealed hiinself, not 
ily as the 
verse; hay, not simply as its 
Ccuardian and Benefactor: 
he has taucht usto regard him asa 
icHed others; a watchful, ten- 
eer odunfailine Friend. Thisisthe 
eharacter he bas vouchsafed in mer. 
to this blessed rclation 
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he invites us; a relation of dignity 
unrivalled, of incomparable security, 
and inecfiable happiness. He calls 
upon us to come to him with humble 
and thankiul hearts; to place our 
whole confidence in him; to bellteve 
that he reaily loves us, and act as if 
we beheved it; to accept, as freely 
as he offers it, the gift of everlasting 
life; and, casting away together our 
sips and cur solicitude,to walk hence- 
forth as children of a Parent who 
cau never fail theim,—“ heirs of Goud, 
and pout heirs with Christ.” 
Surely T need not stop to qualify 
what has been satd. ‘he Ged o! 
purity can be approached enly,by the 
pure; and thoug are freely ad. 
dressed, they only may presume to 
trust in God as their lather, who 
have first learned to trust in Christ as 
their Saviour; who have laid down 
the burden of their sins before the 
; and received from their Re- 
decemer, honest 
heart’’ the rit of sanctification. 
But * leaving the princ iples of the 
doctrine of Christ” (which, nests 
like other rudiments, the foundation 
of all knowledge, we ought not to be 
for ever employed in laying afresh} 
let us employ a _ moments in con- 
templating more nearly the euty 
which J have inscribed aS a title to this 
paper—the duty of trusting in God, 
Consider who it Is that calls upon 
us to put our trust in him: * God, 
that made the earth, and all things 
that are therein.” In what fan- 
eu ms shall I presume to speak of 
him! The mostextraordinary genius 
of modern times* never 
ced ihe awful name of Gx 
a pause. It is an idea which filis 
the mind at once, and which the 
hiehest natures will always contem- 
plate with the profounc rever- 
ence. As the most perfec t optica: 
instruments, enabling us to extend 
on every side the range of our vision; 
only discover hew worlds and celes- 
tial wonders bursting upon our view 
in every direction through the iit 
mitable regions of space; so when 
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we contemplate the Deity, the most 
daring flight of imagination, the ut- 
most comprehension of thought, in- 
fathoming that mysterious 
idea, are themselves lost 
in the survey of the unexhausted and 
inexhaustible riches that spread and 
siultiply around them. ‘To the dig- 
nity of sucha subje ct, no created be- 
ine can possibly do justice. Tle is 
first, and last, and midst ; “that Is, 
and that was, and that is to come.” 
Ife formed all things by his word ; 
he sustains and cilaaounrs the whole 
creation. Nothing is too vast for the 
controul of his dominion ; nothing 
tuo little for the vigilance of his in- 
spection. Let us endeavour to con- 
ceive Whatever 1s power, 
comprehensive in w alent periect in 
peers ane Encl, 2oodness, 
ee we shall present to oul selves, not 
ced a living picture oi the Deity 
ald we support its lustre 44 
but a faint and sia wed Rag of him, 
such as our mortal vision may bear 
contemplate. “ Lord, _ what Is man, 
taot thou art mindtul ef him ; or the 
1of man, that thou regardest him?” 

It is worthy of roman and per- 
haps no mean argument of the truth 
i revelation, that, of all the varied 
ystems of rehgion which have pre- 
vailed in the world, the Jewish and 
at which has alone 
supreme Gad, as 
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the nroper and direct object of 
\ hip, with any distinctness to the 

inds of its votaries. Paganism 
neopled every vale and mountain, 


every stream and forest, the air, the 
hb. and the ocean, with tutelary 
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ue. The Supreme Being is never 
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more thoughtful disciple of Vyasa, 
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4 secret; but the poor 
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or Ganga, or Mariataly, or some 
other of the numberiess spiritual 
agents who preside over the objects 
of nature and classes of society, with 
limited powers and loca! jurisdic- 
tions. ‘The like tendency of human 
nature to retire from the contempla- 
tion of a Being too great to be un- 
derstood wd the careless, and too ex- 
cellent to be loved by the sinful, nas 
been manilest during many pe rods 

of the popish superstition, | re. 
mains suli visible in some dark cor- 
ners of its dominions. The whele 
host of canonised saints and maityrs 
owe their idolatrous pre-eminence to 
the same principic which planted Mi- 
nervaat Syracuse, Diana at Ephesus, 
and Jupiter in the Capitol. Their 
jurisdiction too, like the deities of 
old, extends only overalimited class 
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Maria would be tust ‘alous, if she 


claimed nnd uthorty at Trapani. 
The patron saint of Catania has often 
arrested ha hery streams which 
burst from the sides of A.tna, but she 


works no miracies at Syracuse. 
I cannot ke! o, also, that 
— holder who of late 
> have } Repent Christianity as 
spensation upn ym of the wis- 
» have by 
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the most insolent and offensive Je- 
vityv. And so fittle tendency had 
his speculations to produce an in- 
creased veneration tewards the An- 
thor of all Ings that neither his 
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of a First Cause. Both Diderot and 
Cendorcet were atheists. The for- 
mer,in one of his letters, says; * Ce 
pauvere Voltaire radote un peu. If! 
avouat Vautre four qu7il croyait a 
Petre du Dieu.’ D’ Alembert la- 
boured pretty generally ander the 
saine imputation; but La Harpe says 
in his letters, that he had frequent! 


f i ye } - . » 
yeVl) Say, * Gue 


my 
heard him D’Atem! 
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4 
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la probabulnc cl. aut pourle Theisme. 
Le probadilité J—and is this all that 
a mab possessed of so fine and pro- 
: : could discover of that 
Aurust Beings to whose bounty he 
joyment of al his dis- 
tinguished faculties ? 
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his humblest wishes. to be present to 


the most secret sorrows and anxie- 
ties of bis bosom: * He is about our 
2 . Pabout our bed, and spieth 
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God invites us to put our trust in 
him. And ts he sot trustworthy ? 
The ordinary blessings of life are 
apt to escape our notice; but our 
heaventy lather undoubtedly in. 
tended them as assurances of his 
unfatling providence. We canima- 
eine, indeed, a state of existence, of 
such a nature, that the whole series 
of circumstances and events should 
appear to be the mechanical results 
of some cone original Impuise. Or 
we May suppose a world so consti- 
tuted, that every thing should be 
manifestly directed by man, as the 
efficient ayent; in which his activity 
and foresight would be the final 
causes of ail visible things. Under 
such economies, it might perhaps be 
pardonable for us to think of the 
Detty (ike the old Epicureans) as 
the spectator, rather than as the go- 
verner of the universe; to acknow 
ledge his general authority, without 
much regarding his providence. But 
these are the dreams fancy, not 
the reallues of nature. The world 
in which we live is so constituted, 
that every thing scems to proclaim 
aloud the perpctual presence of the 
Almighty The tree-azency of man 
(that is, bis real, and not merely ne- 
cessary or nominal avency,) though 
a matter of instinctive and = inde- 
structible belief to every one of us, 
is,in argument, far more difficult of 
proof than the constant and eqicient 
providence of God. ‘There 1s neta 
single phenomenon of thought or 
perception, respecting which, when 
correctly analysed, we are not com- 
nelled to con fess, that we can render 
no account of it, except, that such 
is the will of our Creator. The his- 
tory of all physical science is pre- 
cisely the same. Gravitation, which 
bas assisted us to explain so many ot 
the celestial phenomena, is oniy @ 
law or tendency, apparent in visible 
thines, of which we can prove the 
existence, but have ciscovered Tor 
thing more. Phe chemical proper- 
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derstand as facts, but which the most 
skiliful examination can only enable 
us to resolve Into other more general 
appearances 5 leaving us, with re- 
spect to Causation, 1 the same ob- 
scurity. Every science has Its ulti- 
mete principies, and every ultimute 
principle brings us at once to God. 
Nor ore the lights of philosophy at 
all necessary for the discovery of 
chis truth. Like the elements of 
light and heat, it impresses itself on 
the feelings of the simple, while it 
speuks to the understandings of the 
learned. Itis the languoge of every 
thing within us‘and around us. ‘The 
organization of our bodies Is so wen- 
derfully delicate, the ramifications of 
the vascular end nervous sysiems are 
so atnuzingly fine, and interwoven 
with such intricacy, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how we could be 
kept alive for a single hour, without 
the preserving power of our Creator 
unceasingly exercised upon us, And 
what is the ordinary course of our 
conduct and experience, but one 
continued testimony to the watchiul 
providence of (rod? We he down 
upon our beds at the close of day, 
and consign ourselves, without the 
slightest solicituac, to a state of pas- 
sive inefficiency ior many hours, 
well assured that we shall awake on 
the ensuing morning with every 
fuuction of life restored and retresh- 
ed, We commit the seed to the 
earth, in full assurance that, after a 
few weeks, it will spring up in anew 
form, and that “our valleys will stand 
thick with corn? Day by day we 


are clothed and fed, thengh our 
hands have neither wrought in the 


loom nor wielded the sickle. It is 
idle to speak of this as effected by 
the mechanism of society: It 1s pro- 
vided by the economy of God, who 
has formed us so wonderfully, and 
sorerularly operates on the faculties 
und feelings he bas given, that every 
one is secure of finding the supply 
of his wants in the knowledge and 
industry of his neighbour. It is dif- 


Hr; 

iculr to conceive a spectacle more 
striking than that which is exhibited 
every dav in a great nation; where 
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ten, or twenty, or thirty millions of 
beings, not one of whom can support 
life without a regular supply of 
food, retire calmly to resi at night, 
In a perfect confidence that they 
shall find a supply tor their wants 
on the tolhiowing day. Need I edd 
to these general proots of the super- 
intending care and vigilunce of Ged, 
those personal experiences, which 
ali of us, | am) persuaded, possess of 
his particular providence? These 
indecd are jess fitted lor argunent 
than the public demonstrations of his 
agency; but I appeal to all who 
have watched the events of their 
lives with any dillvence, whether 
they have not frequently been of a 


«+ 
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minds a powertul and reasonable con- 
viction, that the Almighty does not 
behold them with indifference; that 
be neither forgets then Iniguities 
nor despises their sufferings; but 
mMingies mercy with judement, and 
vindicutes his goodness in both. 

if, then, we are persusded (as 
surely we must be.) that God is both 


lnfinite in excellence and hiehly de. 
serving cl our contideice, let us 


consider what it 1s to put our irust 
ti: him. 
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0 him who judg- 
spirits sank under his sufferings 
the powers of darkness were t 
phant; the shades of death gathered 
fastaround him; his God had iarsak- 
en him; yet the lastaccent that tanul- 
tered on fils lips avowed bis tuli con- 
viction, that the arm of the Lord wus 
not shortencd, nor the empire of 
rightcousness subverted. It is the 
pecultar charecier ofa lively trust in 
God, that “aeainsi bope it believeth 
In hepe. When all ts cheertul 
around, and health and fricnas and 
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ties on us, there * 


falling into an anxious, de esponding 
ten _ But health is not always 
firm, friends are not ever present, 
and ‘ere 1s rapeseed fickle. 
Pe _ some little distress first 
overtakes us; senatnabi and disap- 
po ntments iolew; a diminution of 
furiuse succecds; sorrows thicken 
fast upon us; the seine W: i, that 
a ec to tens ji} CU hyd, Ess INES So 
securely, 15 almost Icy elled L; and Ca 
Ja i 1e5 roll te Wi ww atter W I¥e, til ill 
we are read 9) perish Flow tS it 
wit & mow $s Can Wwe stil PEPpose OF) 
the watchbiul providence of God, and 
trust in his mercy! ef us remem- 
be thi: hese are the seasons In 
which t racter !s to be strength- 
Ci ‘ t the sincerity of our pro- 
fe yms established. Can we suv 
tint we fove God, when the flame of 
Ou fection is rea oO expire with 
thie t¢ tot! iortune BIO 1 
pre d that we put our whcie trust 
in hs mit yet ci 1k of his merey 
‘ ein e n > | iG rds IC 4 
Ui h pot ein the whoie world 
3s 7 Gur cons n? Jt is 
« ti Ey i rea iy 2 XS Ui oltil 
to correct the deiusions Pour sense: 
to plac ines before us in thetr true 
preperiions, and p t our being 
decel me! wDearances. A 
him trust in the wisdem and bene- 
fj ics ’ rae ; the evi- 
dence an Xe i 

But the dutv cf trustung in Ged is 
not limited te the seusons of distress. 
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the fuithfulness of your Maker; to 
renounce the pleasure, to support 
the suffering, from a rational regard 
to his will; - to *bendu ive, aS se celpg 
him who is invisibie ?” Let it not be 
Imagine dthat the scusons In whic}; 
this duty ts to be exercised recur 
only at inte daily and 
hourly. You are poor, peri. ApS 
some sad child of afllicuon comes te 
ple i for your commpentin > tiust in 
Giod, and be bountiful. You are en- 
eaged in business, and others, less 
scrupulous than you, are advat neing 
before you: trust in God, and be just. 
You 
slight ] 
cealment would ereatly favour 
S, and enable you to prevent 
uneusiness to yourself 

trust In God, be sin- 


rvaiS > lucy are 


and 


are sO peculiarly situated, that a 
prevarication or improper con. 

your 
interest 
SCriOUS 
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otiners : and 


cere. Whoever will honestiy at- 
tend to all the various occasions 
in which he is called upon to testify 


20d by acune in 
appearances, 
that this 


ais cophdence Ln 
CONLPAGICtION to present 
CISCOVE! 


its utmost ener- 


IvInciple, thourh 
| ry 7” 
gies are deveioped only under the 
pressure of ereat calamities, commu- 


Hicates its influence to the minutest 
concerns; insinuating itself insensi- 
bly, where the C hristiun character 
is matured, into the whole system of 
life; and, like the element we breathe, 
inaparting purity and vigour wher- 
revails, though itself, per- 
haps, unseen by those whom it re- 
rane 

It is natural, for those whose hearts 
are decply penctrated with a sense 
of the beneficence of their Maker, to 
inguire with some soiicitude how 
they may offer to him an acceptable 
service ; what are the actions, what 
the dispositions, which he will con- 
sider as more pecultarly consecrated 
to his glory. Certainly, among the 
many motives which recommend the 
duty. of putting our trust in God, the 
consideration best fitted to affect @ 
grateful and generous “gee is, that 
it is a homage peculiarly plevsing t0 
his Creator. It may even be sald 
without presumption, that it Is a tt! 
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bute in some measure worthy of him. 


Weha. comfidence jn those we love. 
We have contidence in tucse whom 
we hiyhiv esteem and venerate. “To 
trust in God, is to declare practically 


( ¢ | ’ cy". ’ - - ¢¢ 7 
(alg iii’s imcecrent maltel 


frum the mere prulessiot :) that we 
believe him to be such as he really 
is. cli-powertui, of unfailing wisdom 
and fuithfiusness, abundant in mercy 
and luviny kindness. This is an ac- 
knowledyment waich in the nature 
of things must be acceptabic. It is 
a service not of the lips, but of the 
hoart. It is an avowai jn the sight 
of ine universe, that “this God is 
Our God. ” Tt isa solema and effec- 
uve recognition of his authority, and 
of our enuiire resignation to it. What 
parent is net gr atified to flad, that in 
the midst of appoicatl severity or 
neglect his child ues ever placed an 
enure reilance oi his afection? Who 
docs not feel bis heart giow with 
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tal, what words can do justice to the 
feciings of » tia We ¢ are not pre- 
sumpiuous in thus nsterring the 
ideas wiich are annela >d to the most 
Intimate relations in this iife to spi- 
because, 
voucisafed to assume the characters 
under which he has egal his mse if 
(ous in holy writ, he certainly in- 
‘ended not merely to instruct us in 
ur duties towards him, but to ani- 
mate and console us by the commiu- 
jication of his sentiments and dispo- 
tions towards us. And conformably 
these views, we find, that of the 
Many celebrated acuons of holy men 
vhich have been h. inde -d down to us, 
hone are marked w stronger tcstl- 
Monies of the aie of ¢ 
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i ’ > ° © 
gucer . * { ‘ . . Y3e3 > » t, 

hy sy confidence Mi him. Suc i was 


A! e 
Abranam’s departure en his nae 
Christ. Obsery. No. 150. 


tive jand, and that solenin act of faith 
by which he offered up his only be- 
cheertul 
courage of Caleb and Joshua, when 


eolttcn son. Such wes tbe 
the body of the Israclites refused to 
march into the jand of Canaan. Such 
was “the holy enthusiasm of young 
David,” ‘oes he tought and slew 
the cuampion of the Philistines. 
Such was the pious humility of Heze- 
kiah, when he committed to God the 
protection of his people agains: the 
overwhelming forces of the Assyri- 
ans. * Now these things were writien 
for our example, that we, through 
patience and comtort of the Scrip- 
tures, might have hope.’’ 

It seems a sort of injustice to the 
subject, after urging the 
putting our trust in God which» uve 
becn last mentioned, to speak of the 
benefits which will result to our- 
selves. 
his creatures and desires 


Mavlves ior 


. { 7. ‘ lee ‘ 7° << 
Crod, bowever, “— knows 


their happle 
. 


ness. hus multiplied the inducements 
to bis service, so that no ressonnbie 
or viriieus principle of aculon tn the 
heart of men may be left up ddress- 


lL the rewards which he 


udeed, 1 
proposes to Christians, are of so od 
ritual a nature, that while 1 
pla in one aspect, they appear 
| to operate upon that serse ol 
d rationai desire of happi- 
ness which belongs to every living 
creature, In another character they 
nidress the feclines of the heart Ina 
language of the most a: iasive ela- 
cuence. Phe blessings which Reve- 
Intion offers are ever ¢ of anature to 
bring us nearer to God, the source 
and ceonsummutton of them al! 
This ereat principle, which vreathes 
theough the whole of religion, 1s 


Visible in that portion of it which we 


fi ¥ 
od a 


cone 


are now considering. 

I know not, inde ed, that any words 
Cah more beauulully describe the 
blessedness of trusting in God, the 
those of the twe; ty- third Psaim ; 
‘The Lord is my shepherd, [ shail 
not want. Ife maketh me to he 
down In green pastures; he feadeth 
ine beside the still waters. Iie re- 
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the paths of righteousness, for his 
Yea, though I walk 


name’s suke 


through the valley of the shadow of 


lcain, ] willfear noevil: for thou art 
with me, thy rod and tay staff com- 
fort me. ‘Thou preparest a table be- 
fore me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies: thou anointest my head with 
oll: my cup runneth over. Surely 
coodness and mercy shall follow me 
ail the davs of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for 
» What cheerfulness, what 


ever, 
courage, What peace, what holy gra- 
titude and heaveniy picty breathe 
through this noble composition ! 


These are the rewards of placing our 
confidence in God; and, however our 
timid hearts and wavering intellects 
may deceive us, these are the true 

and everlasting sources of happiness. 
These are the riches with which no 
stranger intermeddles. * The king- 
dom of heaven is within you.” In 
this land of shadows visible things 
are continually pressing upen the 
senses, and a careless unreflecting 
world pays them a ready homage. 
We admire weaith ; ; we value highly 
the estmation of our neighbours; we 
are vain of hereditary honours; we 
pant tor political renown. Poverty 
and upimportance in society are 
dreaded, as the last of evils. We 
are frightened with phantoms, and 
errasp at baubles. But, whoever will 
set bimseif to read the word of God 
Gilivently, and with honesty and cour- 
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things, will be convinced that no ex- 
ternal good can Constitute the proper 
happiness of a being such as man. 
Born for immortality, end endowed 
with an intellectual and moral nature, 
his true felicity must certainly be 
sought in those things which are per- 
manent as himself; in whatever may 
furnish a fit and noble employment 
for his faculties, or awaken bis feel- 
ines to emotions of generosity and 
affection. Thanks be to God, this 
world, with all its imperfections, sup- 
plies abundantly occasions for both. 
But God is himself the highest object 
to which the soul in all its powers can 
be directed. None ever trusted in 
him, without increasing in spiritual 
strength. None ever trusted in 
him, without discovering more and 
more of the plans of his providence, 
and of the depth of his unsearchable 
wisdom. None ever trusted in bim, 
without tasting lareciy of his bounty. 
Totrust in God, in its more advanced 
state, 1s to have the image of his per- 
fections evcr before us; to live in his 
continual presence, cncioctel, as it 
were, by the visible forms of his ma- 
jesty and goodness. What words can 
adequately portray the dignity of 
such a condition; the tranquillity it 
communicates, the courage it In- 
spires, the joy, and gratitude, and holy 
affections it breathes through the 
soul! “ Oh taste and see how gra- 
cious the Lord is; blessed are all 
they that put their trust in him ” 
CRITO 
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lar, very fur, be it from me, or from 


enlightened member of the Es- 
tablisied Church, to blame the con- 
duct of ber governors, from any less 

ible motive thus that of ate 
to rescuc their future pro- 
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ceedings from the susnicion of fec- 
bleness and disorder. Assuming the 
credit of this motive in the presen! 
address, | cannot dissembie the mor- 
tification and regret which, in com- 
mon with numbers of the clergy 
and laity, I have undergone, in ob- 
serving the fallen character of the 
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occasional state prayers and thanks- 
giviIngs. 

These formularies, according to 
the official notices in the Gazette, 
are compiled by the aggregate wis- 
dom of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the United Church of England 
and Ireland; and certainly ought to 
be so constructed as, at least, not to 
cisgrace the most dignified Protest- 
ant hierarchy in the world, by such 
sentiment or phraseology as might 
appear to justify the reproaches of 
rival establishments, and to confirm 
the antipathy of unbelievers and sep- 
aratists. 

l’rom whatever cause, the prayer 
for the recovery of his Majesty 
has been altered. The variation 
of the original form was deter. 
inined upon, aS some imagined, 
from the circumstance of its being 
inexpedient to refer to the death 
of the Princess Amelia, beyond 
a definite period of mourning. This 
satisfactorily accounts for the alter- 
ation, as far as the departure of her 
Royal Highness was connected with 
the prayer: but the omission of a 
passaye In the same form, which was 
zenerally censured as an ill-timed 
example of sentimental vulgarity,* 
awoke a supicion, that the correction 
had taken place with a view to guiet 
the murmurs of those who had re- 
minded the Consistory of the over- 
sight they had committed, in expos- 
ing—and in these days of vigilant 
hostility !—-public acts of the church 
tothe triumphant contempt of her 
opponents. The emendation, how- 
ever, was far from rendering the 
prayer invulnerable; tor to this hour, 
ihe feelings of many considerate and 
cevout clergymen are certainly not 
elevated by repeating, “ Let not our 
prayers assume the languave of com- 
Dlaint, nor our sorrows the character 
of despair ;?—a sentence built of 
materials to be found in such school 


oe 


“Por which our hearts bleed; or 
omething in the same style 
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exercises as are elaborated by boys 
eminent for polsing words, without 
disturbing themselves about their use. 

Scarcely had the lovers of eccie- 
stustical order congratulated each 
other on the supposed condescen- 
sion and prudence of their supe- 
riors, than they were compelled to 
witness a second efiort to lower the 
reputation of our liturgical estab- 
lishment. You will anticipate my 
allusion to the form lately issued, 
respecting the success of the British 
arms in Spain. Whether you will 
perpetuate this act of state devotion, 
by transferring it from the enciosed 
loose sheet to your own work, is 
left te your discretion. I recom- 
mend its insertion myself. We have 
al! so far an interest in the preserva- 
tion of this document, as to save It 
from oblivion; if for no other cause, 
yet for this, that should a brighter 
period dawn upon the present eccie- 
slastical gloom, we may, with emo- 
tions of sober triumph, compare the 
sublimity, the fervour, and the 
unction of future acts of public sup- 
plication and gratitude, with the 
depressed character, the frigidity, and 
the carthliness which have too evi- 
dently marked our recent formularies. 

The state thanksgiving for the 
victory of Salamanca, follows : 

“ Gracious God, accept we im- 
plore Thee the praises and thanks- 
givings of a graieful nation, for the 
successes Thou hast repeatedly 
vouchsafed to the allied army, in 
Portugal and Spain, and especially 
for the stgnal victory recently ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood of Sula- 
manca, 

‘“'Phine O God is the greatness, 
and the power, and the victory, and 
the majesty: without Thee, there is 
neither success in the wisdom, nor 
strength in the courage of nian: the 
skillof the captain, and the obedience 
of the soldier, are thine. 

* Direct our hearts O God ! so to 
exult in victory, that we forget not 
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we provoke not Thy heavy displea- 
sure against us. 

“Continue we pray Thee, Thy 
favour and protection to our captains, 
and soldiers, and allies. Unite their 
counsels, and prosper their enter- 
prizes for the general good. And 
of Thy great mercy O God! open 
the eyes of our blinded and infatua- 
ted cnemies; that they may see 
and understand the wickedness they 
are working. Touch them with the 
spirit of remorse; awaken their jus- 
tice; «and correct their inordinate 
ambition: so that at Thy appointed 
time, and under Thy geod provi- 
dence, the miseries of war may 
cease, and destructions be brought 
to a perpetual end. 

“These prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings we bumbiy submit to Thy 
Divine Majesty, in the name and 
one” the mediation of cur Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. men.” 

In the introductory paragraph of 
this address, it is impessible to for. 
get, or to censure, a canon enforced 
by all the masters ef eloquence, 
even by such among those masters 
as are mere repeaters of technical 
rules, mere men of nouns and par- 
ticiples——namely, that if you wish 
to impress, have a care of descend- 
ing from imposing tnngay aiid into 
the deeps, and lowest dee of 
minuteness, and commoen-life a. 
What accession of devotional feel- 
ing, or of high-tened sentiment, 
could be gather ed from the reoora- 
phical items in this passage, is not 
very obvious ; esp pecially “when no 
member of the united church could 
suspect that any other allied army 
could be meant than the confede- 
rates in the Peninsula; nor could 
be thankful for any recent victory 
except the one achieved by Lord 
Wellington. But, oh the climax! 
“in the neimhbourhood of Salaman- 
ca: Tf minuteness in state forms of 
prayer be supposed to invest them 
with an air of imperial dignity, 
future compilers may readily gather 


Materials for devotion. in the des- 
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patches forwarded to the War-Office 
and Admiralty. Most unfortunately, 
the majority of English readers con- 
nect the name of Salamanca with the 
guy hero of Le Sage; and nota 
few of them have an inconvenient 
recollection of an epitaph constructed 
under the plenary influence of the 
art of sinking :-— 

And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Licutenant-colonel to the Karl of Mar. 


If zames maust be introduced at all, 


and particularly if they are meant 
to invigorate and point a period, it 


is advisable to select such as may 
not enfeebie what already tetters; 
nor impose a new burden upon that 
which is in danger of descending by 
Ils Own gravity 

The four:b paragraph in this form 
has ee a cause of unpleassniness to 
s persons, by its redund- 
of the French pov- 


1, 
ai 


many thinkin 
ant <a 
ernment. Gur enemies are blinged; 
infatuated; working  wicke 
inordinately ambitious ; no spirit of 
remorse 3 ho justice. The question 
is not, whether this accumulated guilt 
be righteously chargeable upon Bona- 
parte, his agents, end partisans; but 
whether we havea right to be abusive 
in prayer. ‘There is, doubtless, a 
strong temptation, in drawing up 
public acts of devotion, to express 
public feelings; and in the circum. 
stances of Europe, the sublime and 
celestial virtues of forbearance, and 
compassion, and charity, have indeed 
had a full and long-continued eppor- 
tunity of having their perfect work ; 


7 
CNCS8s ; 


and of exhibiting the tiumph 
of Christianity over every feeling 


of resentment and vengeance. It 
is difficult to clear this paragraph 
irom the imputation of personal cu- 
mity. 

As tothe phrase, “awaken their 
yustice,” it Is surely unusual at best. 
To ompel so learned a body as the 
English and Irish clergy to submit 
ietene Ives not mereiy to quesuon- 
ebic divinity, but to questionable 
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which may amuse those wh» exert 
thelr power with more cuprice than 
wisdo::; but cannot strengthen their 
eredit, nor conciliate their adversa- 
ries. 

There is inevery human establish- 
ment a vendency lo Stagnation; Except 
where Inactivily is succeeded by im- 
mcdi.te loss; as, lore example, in the 

case ot commercial Corporations 5 and 
eve: here the tendency exists, if the 
m. ubers composing (hese bodies are 
so: umerous as Lo permit the feeling 
of individual interest and responsi- 
bility to iose itseifin the mass, when- 
ever an agent finds it convenient to 

creen his owa delinquency, by charg- 
ioe a private error or fraud upon tie 
eeneral inadvertence, The effects 
cl tis Stagoating principle are as 
visibie In a national church, as in an 
stabilshinent purely secular; and 
the proyress of Its operation in the 
church of Eneland, is very discerni- 
In our ecclesiastical history, from 
the Reformation to the early part of 
the cigiteenth century. A progress 
precisely similar might have beea 
traced, had the discipline of the 
charch been presbyterian, or what- 
ever bad been the model, and not be- 
cause it was adjusied by episcopa- 
hans; because, the existence of the 
stagnating principre depends upon 
no form of government, but simply 
wid solely on the natural tendency of 
mich, @s men, to become indolent 
rom security. I refer to this declen- 
ns in our church, in order to ob- 
serve, that when, at the Restoration, 
the two forms of public devotion for 
the Martyrdom of Charles the First, 
and for the Return of the Second 
Charles, were drawn up by the then 
licrarchy, a truly humiliating differ- 
ence was discernible between the an- 
choit liturgy as generally compiled 
vy the Reformers, and these two 
“ppendages. When the Jews saw 
‘he second temple, they wept! The 
offices in question were, in fact, 
drawn up by Sancroit; a prelate, 
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whose character these performances 
‘€ach us to appreciate. Tor some 
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time, his productions were laid aside 
as improper; and other forms, con- 
structed with sobricty and modera- 
tion, proposed to be adopted. But 
on Sancroft’s succession to the pri- 
macy, he revived the energy of “go 
et Rex meus, and contrived to intro- 
duce bis own performances under 
the royal suthority. They were ac- 
cordingly inserted tn the Prayer-book, 
as we now find them. Alter the 
Savoy conference, as Burnet relates, 
“a collect was also drawn up for the 
Parliament, in which a new epitnet 
was added to the king’s titie, that 
gave great offence, and occasioned 
much indecent raillery : he was styled 
our most religious king. It was not 
easy to give a proper sense to this, 
and to make it go well down; since, 
whatever the signific ation of religious 
might be in the Latin word, 2s im. 
porting the sacredness of the king’s 
person, yetin the Anglish language 
it bore a signification that wus In no 
way applicable to the king. And 
those who took great hberties with 
him, have onten asked him. what 
must all bis pec ie | think, when they 
heard him prayc ed | or as their most 
religious king °°? Own Zrmes, 1661. 
—Would Cranmer, and Ridley, and 
Jewell, all high prero: 
is evident from the Homilies cn Re- 
bellion, have created a world of c.use- 
less mislike and Irritation, for the 
sake ofa single epithet; 
the good sense and easy nature of 
Charles the Second would first have 
laughed at, and then have discarded 
from the liurgy ! But while the rei- 
P10US sensibility i that monarch’s 
prelates was sufficiently stegnant, 
they were wide awake, and all in 
motion, when the debates of the 
times touched the prerogative. Vheir 
crror was so far excusable, as belong 
in the usual course of human 
the effervescence of minds fresh with 
the feelings of injury, anc 3: toxicated 
with a recent and finished victory. 
We are relicved from the unpleasant 
cmotions awakened by the considera- 
tion of their almost insolent exulta- 
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tions, by recollecting that the medals 
which commemorate Elizabeth’s an- 
nihilation of the Spanish Armada 
bear simply the devout inscription, 
Afflavit, et dissihantur /* And who 
his forgotten the first sentence of 
Lord Nelson’s despatch after the 
batiie of the Nile, “ Almighty God 
has blessed his Majesty’s arms with 
a great victory ;”—and then this glo- 
rious man modestly tells the tale of 
the action, without any allusion to 
the unskilfulness or cowaniice of the 
enemy; and preferring no merito- 
rious claim of his own. I certainly 
shall not plead, that our admirals 
may for the future compose the state 
prayers; but the commanders of 
our clerical forces may befriend us 
all, by remembering the last tele- 
eraphic despatch betore the battle of 
Trafalgar, Angland expects every 
man to do his duty. 

It ought not to be expected that 
the United Church, orany othercom- 
munion, should sustain, unimpaired, 
the high character of an age so pe- 
cullar as that of the Reformation. 
There seem to be eras in the his- 
tory of mankind, when considerable 
bodies of men have acted with the 
concentrated purpose and effect of 
an individual. To create, however, 
this extraordinary energy, nothing 
short of a revolution in religious or 
political sentiments is adequate ; ; and 
when the ferment subsides, and the 
concession of the weaker party re- 
leases their opponents from anxiety 
and immediate exertion, oe the 
conqueror gradually falls aslee 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus 
erris 
Incipit, et dono divuam gratissima serpit 


But if the Greeks, after a feirned re 

treat, attack the imperial city, at mid- 
nig ht, with a concentrated force, or 
sua in through the gates opened by 
treachery, or left unguarded by faise 
security, the shades of the mighty 


* See also a State Prayer of that day, 
}. for 1897, P. 4, 


dead will in vain disturb our slum- 
bers. Venit summa dies! 

It is unfair to complain that the 
formularies of these days are unequal 
to the Liturgy ;* but it Is certainly 
kind to ourselves to retain so much 
at least of the vigilance of our ances- 
tors, as to preserve what they have 
bequeathed to us by endeavouring to 
shew some reverence for their com- 
positions ; in our desire to imitate 
(not to rival) what is properly capa- 
ble of being imitated. Their use of 
scriptural language ; ; their adaptation 
of secular terms to a devout purpose 
without secularizing the idea; their 
carefulness in purifying supplications 
to God from mere hunian passion ; 
their consciousness of being them- 
selves sinners, and needing all the 
compassion and pardon which they 
implore for their enemies; their 
pious address ln making the mention 
of worldly affairs subserve petitions 
for the advancement of the kingdom 
of God ;—all these are points of ex- 
cellence, where we may safcly copy, 
without presuming to arrogate to 
ourscives any thing beyond a wish 
to follow a bright example. If we 
dare not expect to equal cur devout 
forefathers in the speed of their pro- 
press, we ought unquestionably to 
pursue its track; for the end of it is 
peace. Our state devotion might 
surely be characterized by negative 

excellence ; even if a more exalted 
quality were perfectly unattainable. 
It would be better to acquiesce, than 
to be repelled. We sometimes bear 
with checriulness where we wish for 
improvement, without any sanguine 


hope of obtaining it; but what we 
thus endure should sureiy be fairly 
tolerable. 

Political as well as religious op!- 


ions are connected with this sub- 


* His present Majesty bore a little too 
hard upon the successors of Cranmer, when 
h e remarked to Dr Beattie, © Observe how 

lat those occasional prayers are, that are 
now composed, in com; Dar ison with the ald 


ones!” Dr. Beattie’s intervie w with their 


Majesties is inserted in your voiume for 
1807, pp. Slo—d13. 
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ject. Mr. Gisborne writes:—* To 


draw up forms of public prayer on 
paruicular occasions falls within the 
province of the bishops. In framing 
then, care should be taken to shun 
aduiacdon; and if the events to which 
they relate are ot a political nature, 
ali expressions should be avoided, as 
far us may be tound practicable, 
which may be lkely to wound the 
consciences of clergymen whoare to 
uscthem. Inthe time of the Ameri. 
cur Wal, When the sentiments of the 
nation were so divided respecting the 
justice of the contest, It is probable 
that inany clergymen of unquestion- 
able loyalty and attachment to thei 
sovereiyn cntertained such opinions, 
or at least such doubts, on the subject, 
asto feel great scruples In delivering 
the strong languave adopted in the 
proyers then prescribed’? Duties of 
Men, ch. xsi—Mr. Gisborne’s im- 
Durtant statement reminds us of the 
enibarrassment felt by many persons 
ut the Restoration; who, however 
they exccrated the murderers of 
Ciarles the First, were very far from 
adopting the views of the royal party 
inthe contest with the parliament. 
They hesitated to denominate the op- 
postion to the king’s measures Zhe 
The men referred 
io were not plebelans and puritans; 
ou. noblemen,and gentlemen of high 
consideration, and upholders of epis- 
copsl discipline. So tar iudced were 
the puritans from being the main 
iliars of the Usurpation, that several 
of their most distinguished leaders 
were active in restoring the royal 
eovernment. The conduct of San- 
cot (above meniioned) under such 
Clicumstances was impolitic and 


G: fa? Rebellion, 


iad he possessed but an average 
sieve of foresight, he might have 
Suspected that influence is a treasure 
never to be lavished away; and that 
its extremely unwise to wasle in 
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Vhere does not appear to be any 
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Authority vested in the bench, where- 
Va Clergyman 1s compelled to use 


Some vears since, Mr. 
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Daubeny refused to read a clause 
which, as he judged, was disorderly.* 
This omission was notorious; but 
nothing was done by his diocesan. 
Omissions indeed are, i believe, not 
unfrequent. Tam certainly myself 
acquainted with many ciergymen 
who mutilate according to their seve- 
ral notions of propriety. Some of 
them shelter theirirregularity under 
Mr. Daubeny’s sanction. How far 
ali this is defensible I know not; but 
in the mean time the credit of the 
church at large is shaken. People 
argue that the clergy are wantonly 
disobedient to their superiors; or 
that they secretly blush for them, 
and are willing to conceal their vul- 
nerable parts by reading only sucha 
portion of the state prayers as pre- 
sents no open front to the menace of 
ai. enemy, orto the kind suspicions 
ofa friend. This unnatural staie of 
things reminds me of what was said 
during the agitation of the Bullion 
Question ;—During this deprecia- 
tion of the currency, all the blame 
falis upon Government; all the loss 
upon the nation; and the Bank geins 
every thing. Without asserting or 
denying the justice of this tripartite 
statement, it is safe to aver that 
every degradation of the ecclesiasti- 
cal power disgraces the bishops, in- 
jures the religious public, and aids 
the schemes of separatists. The 
church loses what she can least 
spare; and gains just nothing. 
Reputation, Sir, is the life of a 
rovernment. In proportion as this 
declines, the exchequer is virtually 
drained of its treasure, and the phy- 
sical strength of the empire ts ener- 
vated. Now the credit ef the esta- 
blished church must necessarily sink, 
if her servants have so faultering a 
reliance on the saracity of the hier- 
archy, as always to examine the 
mandates they are required to obey. 
Such a scrutiny is the germ of a 
civilconvulsion. Ti the church per- 
sist In constructing tormularies 
which are fairly open to the criticism 
of undergraduates and bishops’ se- 


* See Christian Observer fcr 1804, p. 46. 
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eretarics, numbers of her most saga- 
way istends wil regard her deter- 
minauen as contributing, with oer 
Cuuses, lO a disastrous issue. If she 
fai; uader such CLPCHIMSLANCES, she 
wiil not tall with dignity. The jury 
with hesliate between dunacy and felo 
dese. | hope we shall not live to 
walk over our motuer’s grave,—to 
see her buiicd with ignominy, ex- 
posed to the insulting gaze of stran- 
gers, and serving thenceiorward as 
a practical my for the declamation 
of infidels a d_ Jesuits! It will then 
be (oo lute for Mir. Simeen to publish 
sermons on the Excellence of the 
Lit IVEY 5 and Dr. Marsh Mey then 
the harvest of his exertions. 
The fall cia great establishment will 
noi be “the consequence of neglect- 
cive the Prayer-book with the 
I ’ parucularly as no such neg- 
lect exisied; but rather the conse- 
neglecting te clothe our 
occusional formularies with some- 
thine which wili not torce men of 
cominon iniermation to taik loud and 


aa 


quence of 


* . § ~ .} =p . ; ff 1 gery > i) ~ , 
long: wuoutl eecieslastical degeneracy : 


iomay be accused of attributing 
ercat events to ieeb.e causes. Ido 
not, huwever, argue the ruin of the 
en bexcinsivedy from the compo- 


Silion of a preyer, but from the na- 


t i 
, , +, ; tf wins 
thpal and neiorious practice of man- 

“ i ’ Ro acs yee ; es a 
kia ; at Gta @ iy & mle done Csi the 


Oo: on. dt this rule be correct, 


, ° ’ 
; , Paes « ‘i } 
In the present case, judge 
, 4 e! ae 


by a prayer of the prayer-maker; 
exactly as tucy measure a preacher 
bis sermon; and ¢€ xactly dS they 
tose the dimensions of Lord Wel- 
itor s milttary character by the 
Datlie ‘in the neigbbourhoosd of 
Seiamanca’’? The mass of men, 


acularly men of the British 
Isiunds, are downricht, practica 
Io icrs; reasoners a fosteriort; 
occasional blunderers to be sure,and 
f: queqcly patied out of arrow! into 
a soibol; bul,in the main, they are 
ubwihing long to support what they 
cannot respect. Yo secure their 


fidelity, you must command their 


enerauion. [i their esteem be once 


forfeited and lost, to revain it may 
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require a more costly sacrifice than 
you may be able or reacy to offer, 
In adverting to the imperiance of 
public opinion, I must be uncer. 
stood to signify those ci our coun- 
trymen who chose to taink ior thein- 
selves; and who, from a Certain 
degree of leisure, frem occasional 
intercourse with intellectuai persors, 
from reading, and from discussion, 
are at least able to distunguish an 
assertion from an argument ; and are 
accustomed to refuse submission to 
commands not founded upon autho- 
rity which themselves recognise. 
The class of persons here described 
isby no means to be despised either 
for numbers or information = Ed- 
mund Burke, somewhat less than 
twenty years ago, estimated thelr 
amount at elebty thousand; a for- 
midable mass, and, in effect, the 
masters of the empire. Supposing 
the numbers by this period to have 
swelled to one hundred thousand, 
let the friends of the established 
church subtract from this aggregate 
papists, dissenters, and infidels: 
three clusses consistently pledged to 
overthrow it. If the deduction be 
only fifty thousand (I should make 
it more,) theres still a farther defal- 
cation in the very numerous Ciasses 
of neutral churchmen ; or of persons 
who, as supporters of the establish- 
ment, are 
not virtual conspirators with its pro- 
essed enemies. Let the hierarchy 
then survey this immense host, and 
in their future acts of government 
revard the principle of self-preser- 
ation so far as not to commit the 
reputation of the church to a fecbie 
avent. The lovers of our venerable 
establishment are miserably dis- 
heartened by seeing her practise the 
attitudes of a suicide. If herdeath 
be really desirable, she may obtain 
sacrilegiously conspiring 
She had better walt; 


it without 
with assassins. 
than ait icipate. 

[ wish, in conclusion, to offer some 
fo 


. . ov hy « : 7 ns an hy} 
advice, Ot perhaps wseasonanies 


many lay members of the untied 
mot (02 h ast uy quarte: 


Tt 
church sare i} O 32 








perfectly inefficient, 1 
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with the state forms of prayer, lest 
your devoron be iosi in criticism. 
un Mi-constructed act of Cevotion 


may be used with edification; and a 
wr Prayeris better than none at all. 


VE DO OCCasloi, Indeed, to call 
ood; nor to prefer an occasional 
ag the all but inspired Liturgy 

4 Your Church, or to the devout as- 
oivauons of Andrews, Patrick, and 
@uylor, of Baxter and Henry, Jenks 
Your wisitneness to use 
Pepeetect forms mey ‘n the end pro- 
duce the consequence of your being 
favoured with such prayers as will, by 
their ioe and unc'ion, elevate 
and iavigoraic your nituds, and cause 
you to forge C the VneTrarsiui lcclings 
forme rly occasionea by sentiments 
and expressions which, while you 
cond scarcely approve them, were 


voi manage the ins cuaecnuis of your own 


. ? a ee 
a ig ID ail. 


ais your counry’s welae. In the 
Moay ume, Aundly endeavour we supe 
ply the deficiedcics you dament, by an 
increased iervour In your privace de- 
vouon. bd. 
Vineyard to gather trait from every 
vine The vin! src oat Uiie best is 
scanty. 

ih and if we are too 


about m 


. 5 
sof CXC Cig (NLS WOLId § 


We have many, many, pri- 
queruiods 
iets Of & secondary impar- 
tance, We way doricit or tig = what 
We May never repossess, bor again 
value. Let us vesare of 
from a scrutiny of ¢ 
praneney 
others; 


vand er ing 
OUPrSCIVES In a 
WO detect imperfection in 
lest (when the discovery will 
be unavailing) we fing that we have 
never Inpartially examined our indi- 
Vidaal character; but have purchased 
aindliarity with the moral failures 
of mankind at the cost of out own 
Salvation, 
MONITOR. 


To the Editor of the Christian Gbscrver. 

lr isa matter of concern to me when 
observe relicious pers ons ad lopting 
Whether deliberately or | 
advey ‘ence. mo odes of apeanrne WW lich 
thelr effects are likely to be perni- 


Clous. The crror, ] tear, is vet gi 


hbreuch 


-_ -—— 
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frequent; and is in its consequences 
more mischicvous than muy ve ap- 
prehended. Vo ove instunce of it I 
Wisi to cail your aitention, 
of your readers. 

When persons of the description 
now termed cvapgzeiical (I use the 
term for the sake of intelligibility) 
Inquire into the state of religion in 
a distant parish, they are sometimes 
heurd to ask, ** whether the Goespe 
has been preached there In the Iista- 
biished Church.” T hove known this 
question tobe put bya clergyman ree 
specilag the parish of which he was 
about to undertake the charve. It 
is a question to which, whatever be 
the parish coucerimng which it may 
he proposed, and whoever may have 
been or may be the minister of that 
parish, there Is bui one answer to be 
returned ie Unquestionably Te 
Gospe! has becn preached tntie Ese 


tablished Church !!'-.ere, and Up wo hls 


und that 


very moment. VWiaerever the iucur- 
ry of the Cnurch of Engtine In the 
meciuna ofp’ iy jie WOPSD Lea Loan: zy 
heiding prominently tori, frou. the 


berinning to the end, the grand pe- 
cuhtarities of Chrisilanity, ans involv- 
Ing, as a pari of the pubii C SErVICes 
the recular reading of the Scriptures 


—' here the Gospel is constantly and 


fully 

On the example of unwarrantable 
language which [ have stated, the 
following remarks may not be irrele- 
vant. 

in the first place, such a questic n, 
or any other mec de of speech anaio- 
rous to it (and it may fairiy be as- 
sumed that a person who propounds 
such a question ts likely to employ at 
other tlines phraseology of the sume 
cast ) cannot but give extreme oficnce 
to numbers of the members of the 
Church of Englaid who may hear ect 
it. Be nt allowed that the offence 
would be ay gyravated by prejudice ; 
yet the ground ior strong - d decided 
disupp robation 1S just, Sul pose ti 
Clersyman, setthoeg inap ari hy to be 
known to have used such lanwuare: 
how odious it must sound iv tae 
friends of his predecessor. Haw un- 
£Q 


39 


preached,’ 
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pleasant and how strange to a large 
portion, if not to the mass, of the 
parisivouers! Wohet sneers would it 
needlessly pooveke from the openly 
profene! Wohat triumph would it 
necdiessiy excite in the minds of en- 
emics of the sap? waenaanaiaana W hat 
secret at not open hostility, 
wouid It 
Man, amony a poruion at least of his 
surrounding clerical brethren! What 
drawbacks and impediments would 
it cuuse, in a variety of ways, to the 
usefulness of his labours and of his 
example! 

In the next place, such languave Is 
in the highest degree injurious to the 
L Iturgy and to the Establishment. 
W hat is likely to be the effect on the 

minds of the common pecple, to say 
nothing of the higher orders, if they 
are impliedly given to understand 
that they muy have been regularly 
attending for years | the public servic ‘e 
of the Church of En gland, praying 
her prayers, coniessing in her conte: Se 
sions, adori ine In her a: doratio ns, seek- 
ing for grace according to her in- 
structions, looking for jastif cation iM 
the manner andon the basis to which 
she directs them, and th: it sation all 


veErSic NH, 1f 


rouse a@alnst this clerey- 
ey rd 


this time they ane heard nethine of 
the Gospel! ? €Can our im: Ppa 
easily rey presenttousa mode in wihich 

‘ } 


! 
= I i @>? 
dee diy 
a : 


a clergy man Can more 
the churchoi which he is a minister, 
or a mode tn wade! » be canadd greater 


Am we a _ . * 
force to the areuments 


\ q 
aissenters oi ¢ erent C! oa: 4 - 
bye Libs ae } CJij t < ! oO ‘ TI f ECS 


‘3 


en. a a 
tsad $4 or oF 4 POM 


consistently, to alicnat 
attachment to cur public service, and 

to draw them over to new pastors ¢ 
Thirdly. Such language manifest- 
ty and a tends te foster the 
extravagant preierence, which per- 
haps most men, and certainly the 
lower orders, are disposed lo give to 
reachi Ing over prayer me not 
ye suspected of uudervalulag preach- 
due 


ing. T fully ack 


p Let 
} 


, ’ 
NOV ryeace antl V 


? = TF 6 g% gee we ee o 2 ¢ ¥ Bas ‘ A pe 
qit- scriptural Sacreaqancss ot Luc O'Gle 
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nance. But prayer and intercession 
and supplication and thanksgiving 
constitute a scriptural ordinance ulso: 
and persons who have exercised their 
attention on the subject In question 
can scarcely fail to have perceived, 
that (through causes which I do not 
pause to state) the latter ordinance is 
not merely undervalued in Compari- 
son with the former; but that by 
multitudes it is accounted almost as 
nothing, unless when, by being mi- 
nistered extemporaneously, it ac- 
quires interest from novelty, er from 
the idea that it isthe result of imme- 
diate inspiration. How injudicious te 
encourage an error in itself of great 
magnitude, and obviously hostile to 
the pure church to which we belong! 

Fourthly. Such language ts caicu- 
Jated to raise up and to cherish pride, 
and pride of the darkest shade, In the 
persons who indulge themselves in it. 
Ifa clergyman be of the number, he 
is apt to enter on his ministry, not 
with the feelings of one who is to be 
tre faith ef his fellow 
Christians, but with the impressions 
of a tea _— sent forth to evangelize 
abody of heathen. He isin immivent 


the helper ot 


pl ‘of regarding the attainments 
and the exertions of the minister who 


peeceded him (iossume them to have 
been dcicelive) as more defective 
and less cincacious then was actually 
the case; to look upen the generality 
‘his brethren in the vicinity with a 
¢ an perenne eye; ¢ san to become the 
‘APPOW = Mi nded partisan of a class in 
on, lustead of cherishing a catho- 
fic spirit and manifesting Impartial 
sustice towards those from some of 
whose opinions he may differ. And 
it imay become a fearful question, 
hether, amidst his superior Know- 
ledge and more active labours as a 
clergymun, his spiritual pride may 
not be more offensive in the sight of 
leayen, than even the negligence 
nd the guilty ignorance of his pre- 
decessor. 


ves 


A FRIEND TQ FAIRNESS. 
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‘To the 


Editor ef the Christian Observer. 


» 
a 


Ir the following hnes will suit you 
purpose, they are at your service, 
Iam, &e. APIS. 


JERUSALEM LOST AND REGAINED. 
HE divs! the Conqu’ror dies! Celestial 
love 

With cod-like warmth his bosom fires ; 

For man he quits the realms above, 

For man he bleeds, for man expires 
Guilt, trembling. grasps the spear 
That cleaves his sacred side ; 

The direful stroke ailrigited seraphs hear, 
And shriek, and deep in night their faces 
hide. 
Forth bursts the crimson flood ! 

Hark! hark! with suouts that rend the 

sky, 

Th? infuriate murd’rers wildly ery, 

‘« Onus, on us descend bis vengeful blood ' 


Loud howls the blast !—the frirshtcd rocks 
Yawn to ner adamantine Duse 3 
en Death his rigid grasp uniocks, 
are: quits his pa embrace. 
His captives mark,his wild despair, 
And, gladly bursting from the tomb, 
Reveardiess of their mortal doom, 


‘ >) ° 
Glide wiaroneh the lurid: air. 


The blushing sum conceals his rays, 
Aud darkness secps profiad, 
Save when H the lig: htnin: ¥5 10 Men TAry blaze 


Gleams threveh “the nicht, and rives the 
trembling ground, 
Bevond the skies 
The shouts incessant rise, 
And pierce the eternal bars of ight 
That guard Heaven’s throne :— 
Ben amidst the realms of night, 
Where tortured furies groan, 
The sound is heard ; fell demons listning 


bend, 
With wond’ring ear, to catch the infernal 
cry ; 


While Hell’s terrific caves reply, 
With echoes that shall never die, 
“On us, on us his blood descend !” 


itcomes! itcomes! the destined vengeance 
falis ! 

Vespasian’s ruthless hand, 

impell’d by Heaven’s command, 

!walls— 


lichtnings on ths aesecratec 
Gee! From imperial Rome 
The bloed-stain’d 
thy virgins 
bleed ; 
°° 
incarnate furies 
a 
bilby Ggomes 


Uurls 


eagles come ! 
ravisi’d fall! ‘Thy infsots 


urge the de ed ;— 
a 


ten thousand flames surrovnd ; 


Jerusalem Lost and Regained: a Poem. 
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Thy standards sweep the bloody ground ; 

Thy unwept heroes press the tomb ; 

And ruin endless seals thy vengeful doom ! 

Behold each trembling outcast "Ay 

‘To seek, beneath an unknown sky, 

Some rocky cleft by torrents torn, 

Some den conceal’d with ragged thorn, 

His throbbing brew to hide ; 
With joy he hails the cave forlorn, 
A retuge from the bitier scorn 
Of unrelenting pride. 

Ah, Sulem! view the curse thy offspring 
bear, 

Memorial of thy blood-invoking prayer ;— 

Unknown, unpitied, o’er the world they stray, 

Where fear impels, or av’rice points the 

Vay. 

Behold their pangs! in every feature trace 

The stamp that insulates the guilty race ; 

Dejected, spurn’d, they curse the h ated 
heht, 

And sink, unwept, to realms of torture and 
of melit ! 


But, hark! what sounds of thri 
Burst from seraphic harns above ! 


ling pleasure 
s 


Catch! catch the soft. enchanting meas: 
@ ctl ¢ id deh? SO tenchan ie n easure, 
The ch > Ages of sympathy and love 
Wiidis sweet the echoes languish 


Tec mea the breast of anguish ; 
loat the gale along, 
Por merey is the song :— 
«© The Conqiwror died, the Conqu’ror rose, 
Rose to demand his starry crown, 
And huri the painted lightning down 
With sacred vengeance on his foes. 

But Pitv. gentle cuest, 

T’ + inmate of his breast, 

Ureed him the guilty race to spare ; 
Smiling, | ¢ heard her soft request, 
Then ciasp’d the outcasts to his breast, 

And spent the vengeful shaft in air. 
Behoid, in yon celestial clime, 

A lovelier Salem springs sublime ! 
‘Through Heaven’s eternal age, 

Unmoved, the hallew’d walls shall stand, 
Nor fesr the ruthless warrior’s rage, 

Or bot relentiess hand, 
Hither, O Satem’s wand’rer, come, 
And claim thy long forgotten home! 
No more shall neniion fiends await 
Thy passage to th’ infernal gate ; 

No more Heaven’s vengeful thunders 

To agonize thy guilty soul ; 

But blooming seraphs shall exnand 

The portals of the promised land ; 

Shall sweetly calm thy parting groan, 

Then waft thee to th’? eternal throne, 

Where, robed in never-fading charms, 

Thy ow a Messiah smiles, ‘and sole thae 


22 


Sotiiv thev 


roli, 


60 7 his arms 
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To the E:itor of the Christian Observer. 


Tr it be not inconsistent with your 
plan to insert the following ode, 
written by Mr. J. _Montgomery; 4 
shall be much eratifed by i's appear- 
ance in the Christian Observer. 
‘Though originally written with a 
view to celebrate the Royal British 
System of Eclucation, there 1s in the 
ode itself nothing which confines its 
application to that or any other plan 
for conveying instruction to the 
Ienorant, 
JOUN. 


“*‘ Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
get wisdom; and with aif thy getting, 
get understanding.” —Prov. iv. 7. 


Or all that live, and move, and breathe, 

Man only rises o’er his birth; 

e looks above, around, beneath ; 

At once the heir of heaven and earth. 
Force, cunning, speed, which nature gave 

The various tribes throughout her pian, 
Tile to enjoy, from death to save : 

These are the lowest powers of man. 


From strength to strengih le travels on ; 
ie leaves the lingering urate behind ; 
Aod when a few stiort vears are gone, 
He soars—a disemb: died mind : 
Beyond the grave, with hope sublime, 
Destined a nobler course to run, 
In Avs career the end of Time 
Is but Eternity becun ! 


Vhat guides bim in tis foe! ) pur sitit, 
Opens, tilumines, cheers his wav, 
Discerns the immortal fram the brute, 

God’s image from the mould of clay? 


‘is knowledge :—know si ce to the soul 


/ 
Is power, and 1 a and peace ; 
And while celestial ages roll, 
The joys of know ledy ve shail increase. 


Hail to the glorious plan ! that spreads 
This lis eht with universal beams, 

And through the human desert leads 
Truth’s living, pure, perpetual streams. 

—Behold a new creation rise, 
New spirit breathed into the eled, 


Where’er the voice of Wisdom cries, 
bh J 


“* Man, know thyself, and fear thy God! 


To the Editor of the Christian Ohserver. 


Drypen’s noble poem, ihe Regio 
Laici, is a two-edyed weapon. Dr. 
Marsh has cut with one of the edges ; 
let us try the other. 


Ix times o’ergrown with rust and ignorance, 

A gainful trade the clerey did advance ; 

When want of learning kept the laymen low, 

And none but priests were authorized to 
know ; 

When what small knowledge was, in them 
did dwell, 

And he a god who could but read and spell; 

The mother-church did mightily prevail ; 

She parcell’d out the Bible by retail ; 

But sll expounded what she sold or gave, 

To keep it in her power to damn or save. 

Scripture was scarce; and, as the market 
went, 

Poor laymen took salvation on content, 

As needy men take money good or bad ; 

God’s word they had not, but the priest's 
they had ; 

Yet whate’er false com eyances they made, 

The lawyer still was certain te be paid 

In those dark times they learn’d their knack 
so well, 

That by long use they grew infatlibie. 

At last a Knowing age be; gan to inquire, 

If they the Book, er that did them inspire : 

And making nariower search, they found, 
though late, 

That what they thought the priests’? wa 
their estate : 

Taught by the will produced, 
word, 

Haw long they bad been cheated on record. 

Then evry man who saw the title fair, 

Claim’d a chitc’s part, and putin fora share: 

Consulted sober 1 his private good, 


nd sav’dhimsetf as chesp as e’er he could. 
ak * . * * * * 


the written 


The untetter’d Christian, who beliew’d in 
QTOSs, 
Plods on to supaibling and ne’er it at a loss: 
For the strait gate would be made straiter 
yet, 
Were not admitted there but men of wit. 
The Beok’s a common largess to mankind, 
Not more for them than ewry man design’d. 
The welcome news is ii the letter found ; ; 
The carrer’s not commission’d to expound ; 
It speaks itself; and what it does contain, 
In afl things needful to be known, is plain. 
DEXTER. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the Discouragements and Supports 
f the Christian Minister. A Dise 
course, delivered to the Rev. James 


Rohertson, at his Ordination over 


the Indénendent Church at Stretton, 
Warwickshire. By Roperry HALu. 
Nottingham. Dowson: London, 
Button. 1812. pp. 58. 


We are always glad to enlighten our 
pages with the luminous scnunients 
of this author, who, we con: lude, 
is known to most of our readers. 
Hitherto, indeed, he has been known 


to them chiefly as a defender of 


the outwerks of Christianity, endu- 
ed with an extraordinary share of 
streneth and skili, as well as cou- 
age; although, even in this capa- 
ciiy, we discern a wide difference 
between our author, and many who 
have preceded him In the same 
path. His reasoning does not rest 
in me-e speculation; and his elo- 
quence 1s that of a heart deeply im- 
bued with the princi iples of truth. 
sein however, he appears ina some- 
what different character: from de- 
‘dine the evidences of natural re!i- 
clon, and hence confir ming the truth 
ol Christianity in general, he pro- 
ceeds to a more explicit statement 
of its leading doctrines ; and after 
viadicating their importance, his ob- 
yect is to shew in what way these 
coctrines may be most skilfully em- 
toyed in persuading men to accept 
ie salvation revealed in the Gospel. 
In this address, Mr. Hall has 
stated, for the instruction of the mi- 
histers of Christ in general, the 
‘discouragements and supports” 
Becuhar to their profession; a sub- 
ect which he has treated with his 
usual felicity: and if he has de- 
sconded nearer to the level of com- 
ion minds In = than in his former 
publications, vet even in his lowest 


* 
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descent we recopnise the hand of a 
mighty master. If we do not see so 
much profuund remark. yet we ob- 
serve, what much better suits our 
own taste, more of that Christian 
wisdom which cannot fail to instruct, 
of that zeal which re-produces itself, 
of those peculiar doctrines on which 
man’s eternal interests depend. And 
here we are giad to fortify our own 
views Ly the following pertinent ob- 
servation of our author: * On prac- 
tical subjects, the most common 
thoughts are usually the most im- 
portant; and originality is the last 
quality we seck for in advice :” an 
observation which, as far as the pro- 
pertics of his own mind would allow 
him, he illustrates by his practice in 
this very sermon, where we observe 
much of what Johnson terms, and 
applauds, * as a voluntary descent 
from the dignity of science.” 

Our author ias treated separately, 
the disccuragements and the supports 
of the Christian minister, Under the 
head of the former, he has distin- 
suished between those discourage. 
menis which arise trom the nature of 
the office itself, and those which are 
produced by the varieties of temper, 
character, and situation in a congie- 
ration. Among those which arise 
from the nature of the office, he 
states: First, that the minds of men 
are naturally indisposed to the recep- 
tion of Divine truth; secondiy, that 
the very attempt to convince them of 
thei guilt will frequently excite dis- 
gust; thirdly, that even when men 
are once properly alfected with reli- 
gious wrath, it requires much pains 
to preserve them from self-deiusion 
and error. Under the second class 
of discouragemeuts, he refers genc- 
rally to the different topics and 
medes of address necessary for the 
opposite characters which compose a 
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congregation; and the difficulty of 
preserving a due medium between 
personality on the one hand, and indis- 
crimination on the other, and of unit- 
ing in religious instruction the reaui- 
site devree of scriouszess and affection. 

The supports by which these dis- 
couragements are to be surmounted, 
our author thus classes. Ist, The 
Christian ministry is of Divine insti- 
tution. 2dly, Tie materials of a 
ininister’s work are ready furnished 
to his han dy and are of a nature ad- 


ee 


<r 


mirably suited to his purpose.  Sdly, 
it ts the dispensation of the Spirit. 
And he closes his observations on 
this point, by adverting to the farther 
encovuravement which the faithful 
minister derives 
his profession, and the rich reward 
that awaits him, 

Such is a hasty outlin i¢ of this ex- 
cellent sermon, of which it 1s not one 
of the sina! me commendat ions, that 
it embraces no eae nt on which ortho- 
dox Christians of afl denominations 
ao not aePrcee. 

Phe first extract we shall give 
from it, will serve both to illustrate 
the author’s view of that fundamen- 
tal article of religion, original sin, 
and io afford a good specimen of the 
manner in which religious senti- 
ments may be conveved, in plain, and 
at the same time polished, language. 


\ 
{ 
i 


rows 


“The Gospel presupnoses a charge of 
; ae 


guilt ; it assumes as 4an sndubitable fact, 


the univ ersal anostaeyv of our race. and its 


ransequen Kshiviey to perish under the 
strok se of the Pivine anver; nor can you 
acquit yourself of the imputation of hand- 
lings the word of Ge . Ceceitfully »if, irom 
a ; : 

sais ay mac yy, Or Hh: staken tenderne SS, Voll 
neglect the e frequent inenication of this mo- 


mentous truth. You will find it, however, 
no eusyv matter to fasten the charee on the 
conscience ; whicn, when it seems to be ade 
mitted, will often amount to nothing more 
tran a vague and weneral acknowledement, 
which leaves the heart quite uneficeted 
’ . . ve a > + oe c 
To convines etfectualiy is, indeed, the work 
Of a Supenor egent.” pp. 8, 9. 
ree ean 24 ° 
Vhe next passage we shall notice 
ee ' .. » @ . . . ee = 
IS that in which the author, aiter 


1 
staung the difficulty of preserving 
even those w! 


i Have mace some 


roam the dignity of 


progress in religion from the oppo- 
site extremes elther of presumpuon 
or despair, wisely remarks, that the 
very consciousness of sin 1s often 
yaade ah excuse for continuance in 
it. Sirange us it may seem, it 1s only 
one ef the many paradoxes which 
nian in his present state exhibits, 
that the very tenderness of con- 
science, in minds of a peculiar stamp, 
is made subservient, not to Its proper 
purpose, that of detecting and sub- 
duing whatever 1s wrong, but to 
that of cherishing a false sensibility, 
in which conviction is substtuted 
for conversion, and the mere sense 
of our sins for victory over them, 
We are afraid that cases of this 
kind are not uncommon, ‘There 
are, Wwe believe, many persons of 
strong | celings and acute percep- 
tions, whose "netlons of religion are 
tolerabiy correct, and who could not 
be satisfied without occasional and 
even frequent examination of their 
state before God, who yet live with- 
out any sensible progress in religious 
siceeneenhi hay, almost without 
any visible abatement even of those 
evils ef which they are conscious, 
and which they sometimes conscien- 
tiously deplore. The stated and 
special periods of prayer and self- 
examination recur; the mind is af- 
fected to sorrow, and even laments 
under strong emotions its own de- 
fclencies and aberrations ; but this 
very sorrow, perhaps, only serves to 
induce the belief that they are not 
forsaken of God, and almost to re- 
concile them to the recurrence of the 
same errors; under the false pre- 
sumption, either that by the lustra- 
tion of their tears thane crrors ave 
divested of half their guilt, and may 
be numbered among the pardo: nable 
ying we! a heart in the main 
rieht with God; or that a time may 
come when their sorrow for those 
laumented evils will at Jeneth issue 
in that “repentance unto life which 
isnot to be repented of,” but with 
which these habitual deviations can 
sow scarcely be reconciled even bY 
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But it is time that our 
speak for himself on 


themselves. 
autuor should 
this point. 


“ The conscience, roused to a just sense 
of the danger to which the sinner is ex- 
posed by his violation of the laws of God, 
is apt tu derive consolation from this very 
uneasiness ; by which means it is possible 
that the alarm, which is chiedly valuable on 
account of its tendency to produce a con- 
sent to the overtures of the Gospel, may 
ultimately lull the mind into a deceitiul re- 


pose The number we fear, is not small,of 
those, who, though they have never experi- 
enced a Savile Change, are veh: under hoe 


appre Seis respecting tne state, mere- 


‘ f ‘ . t . —w 
ly Decause they Can rememocr the time 


Sw .£ «sh Fea rm Ps sey hae 
Witeod they felt porrpanyt convictions iva 1S- 
tan! 1g what are usvally the pre iit 
Ssiens to seat on, Tor conversion itseaf, 
#} _ cL ers eye as " ry wryi pte ararcetee , 
ili GECUC. f mn Cire li pOrmM“el cod ta rennche 
4, Waa oe — P f i 
S005 an antiaote as SeLASI present teers; ok 
110) to4Sl prognost CS OF cdaneer, al. nen 
= y - , ° c* , Vere ; oy . j 
$F | iecae future 7 aTery v¥ itt) ie ieee “OOS i 
y eae a ale oi ‘y ; e 
wiis «desc PrEOrioP ic lhe eeicm S95 « Silitperile 
er ae ee ° one ‘ -_ TT . nye tt heinge 
Clai } Vy, arising from aprestimprHroncai berme 


aly sdy pardoned, accompanied with some 
slight and transient relishes of the word of 
God, are substituted jor that new birth, 
and that lively trast in the Redeemery, to 


which the promise of salvation inset 


2 paravly 


\ eo 3? 5 | 1 
velongs.” pp. 11, 12. 


In a subsequent passage, the au- 
thor, while he justly reprobates all 
hat may be ceemed personal in ad- 
dresses from the pu 


by and pole Giv¥ eniorces tne neces- 


sity OL Introducing such delineations 


mg + a ere . as "\< t } ae oo be bee = 9 ly . .} \ a 

Or characte?’ as sial scrve to GSD tay 
i . - it 

each man to himself. 


© A loose and indiscriminate manner of 
spplying the promises and threatenings of 
ced and pernicious 5 1 it 
to conceive a more eilectua! 

method longs ap the sword of the Spirit 
of its edge, than adopting that lax pene- 


; ree Pee 
the Gospel, i illu 


not possible 


rality of representation, which leaves its 
he wer nothing to apply, preseats no incen- 
uve to selflexamination, and, besides its ut- 
ter inciheiency, disgusts by the ignorance 


fT unan rata re, orthe disregard to its 
best interests, it infalibly betrays, Without 
Ceseending to such a minute specication 
Of ciecumstances, as shall make our addres. 
personal, they ought unquestionably to 

‘ 


that the corscience oat 
ce ee: may feel the hand of the 


ny Te +. 
iAVTACTE rISiIC, 


Mesener searching a, and everv individual 
SHoy where to class himself “Lhe preach. 


‘Ho wims at d toing good will endeavour, 


Wee eth ¢t , P a thie arare , 
WE aii th a, to insulate his hearers, to 
s 


roe 
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place each of them apart, and render it 
impossible for him to escape by los ng 
himselfin the crowd. At the day of judg- 
ment, the attention excited by Uie Sule 
rounding scene, the strange aspect of na- 
ture, the dissolution of the eicn ents, endl 
the last trump, will have no other efiect 
than to cause the refiections of the sinner to 
return with amore overwhelming ice on 
his own character, his sentence, his ane 
changing destiny ; and, anid the tnueme- 
rable millions who surround him, he will 
mourn apart. It is thus the Christian 
minister should endeavour to prepare the 
trinunal of conscience, and turn the eves 
of every one of his bearers on himself. 


To 
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Z i avJ sabia, Due & +e Sai e! ious 
CD55 ~ is 7 i.e LOjr ig Ce 
>. 
tT ’ ‘ 
COMMCIG I c ehh Ul) Os ali piCae 
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RiITi a Ui Lib U Peace 
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" 3 ryimitted to remark, though 
t oe ad 
Be , baal of 
’ wae 
COR Ss, We lit'y 
| | 
ta 8 aft, 
md Ure ‘ _ of our sere 


sing Nain bi ,zoute the 
edge of curiosity, i hoa es to 
ut e what we miena to ‘ Why 
should timat force which sur Se 5S to 
CVE moto i ved from TtUist ond af. 
fecting sentiments, be banished trom: che 
pulpit, when it is found of such moment ia 


4 
. ais 
Cverv OLHCP Rnd OF f tiblic adie SS, ij can- 


‘ } mA : naw Goo . — ere a 
not Hut bia ti Lil€ nest pPreaciietS Of the 


: i P ] - 
Gospe.appea betore their audience with 
aot ae . } . 
amore tree and unlettercd ar, than is 
i al 
consistent with the nari ramtmels to 
which, in these latter aves, discourses frony 


nj ; ' - 

tis 1 i) the sublin e€ cmMce 
- “se ] ae ; ay eas . r : 
tions with which they were -fraucht, would 

” nrelionort Py eri rind? , ae 
have re Gered them biTh] atten! Oi aan if reve 

° ’ ‘ “Y " 
Striclions ; rp could they suffer tj imoe- 


. . > - at « . ee ae re - 
tuons stream of arwument, esprMerata hn, 
} . de ey ae .. . 
aia pathas, iO be wWweacsehned, NV aiverty rit 
ri . 7 . 9 | macnes > ae > 1 
into the artificial reservorrs, 3 cdinthe 
Lane ee = "y i 
Heads aha partic G“IATS OF a Modern scrmon, 
-~ s . . . 
Method, we are aware, is an essential tn. 
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. Fi 
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will instantly eraperate : : yet no one per- 
ceives a want of metiiod in these immortal 
comMpusitions, nor can any thing be conceiv- 
ed tnere remote from incoherent rhapsody.” 
pp. 19, 20. 


On this passage, however, we 
would remark, that, after ail, it be- 
lonys. perhaps, only to a few minds 
of a superior description to treat a 
subject with perspicuity and consis- 
tency unless they are confined within 
the liniits of prescribed divisions ; 
and thai the majortty of our conzre- 
gations, whose minds have 
escaped, li ever to escape, from the 
Dursery of instruction, require ail 
the ad of such leading-strings to 
prevent their ideas from running Ine 
to confusion, and to enable them to 
comprenend the scope of a sermon. 

On the subject of seriousness, as a 
grand requisite im preaching, the 


scarcely 


author has not only considered “ Je ‘st. 
Ing and und dis ruised levity’? of any 
kind, as a breach of that sobriety 
which becomes the Curtstian minis- 
ter, bur has included under tne same 
censure, “ weatover in composition 
Oriinanicr Is inconsistent with the 
supposition of the sneaker being in 
earnest; such us sparkling orna- 
merits, far-ferched images, and that 
exuberance ot fiowers which scems 
evidently destuned to gratify the 
fancy rather than touch the heari.” 
— Ve need scarcely say how much 
we coincide with the author, in the 


judeiment he has expressed on this 
point. There can be no doubt, 


that Jevity of any kind, Gn an occa- 
sion so sclemnm as that which bas 
for its object the salvation of the 
soul, cannot fail to bring into ques- 
tion the sincerity of the preacher, 
Who, for exanple, can believe that 
the Ingentons South, notwithstand- 
ing the general correctness of his 
doctrine, the force of his arguments, 
and the weeks of his discriminations, 
could have feit a deep Interest in 
— truths he preached, when, after 

tempting to prove, that devotional! 
exercises In which the heart is not 
Interested, are the “sacrifice of 


fools,” he adds, “and Godis never 


more weary of sacrifice than when 
a fool is the priest, and folly the 
oblation.’ Lhe mind which im 
preaching could fell into a strain 
like this, must view the ewful real- 
ities of another world through a 
medium to which our sight Cannot 
adjust itself. 

Another offence, scarcely less to 
be condemned in ministers of the 
Gospel, is the useless end pedantic 
ee of learning, which justly 
excites a suspicion chat Christicnity 
is viewed more as a mere exercise 
of the understanding, than as a sys- 
tem of which the main nt is to 
save the soul from impending rutin. 


Aud it 18s curtuus to remark, with 


What exultution infiders bave ex- 
posed dcfects of this kins In the tn- 
judicious advocates of the Gospel, 
who display not thelr feners, but 
themselves; and have thence taken 
occasion to involve in one sweeping 
condemnation, the sincerny of the 
advocate, und the truth of his creed. 
Even Rousseau compiains to this 


effect of the Ciislakians of his : day t-— 


“Our libraries ure tull of books of 


are every wiicre over- 
run with casuists. Formerly, we had 
saints, but no casuists. Sctence ex- 
tends itself,and religion decays. All 
the world are for teachtinge how to 
act well, but nobody is willing to 
learn. We are, in fact, all hecutae 
ners, and have ceased to be Chiris- 
tians.’*—And in another place he 
thus writes: ‘No, it was not by 
means of so much artifice and study, 
that the Gospel spread itseif over 
the universe, and that its captivating 
beauty penetrated the hearts of men. 
This divine beok, the only one ne- 
cessary for Christians, anc the most 
useful even to those who are not, 
need only to be read and reflected 
on, to inspire the soul with a tove 
efits Author, anda desire to obey 
its precepts. Never cid virtue 
speak In so pleasing a style; never 
was profound wisdom expressed 
with so much energy and s impe- 
city. Itis impossible to give ove 
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yeading it, without perceiving our- 
selves the better for it. O ye min- 
isters of that gospel which it con- 
tains, give yourselves less trouble to 
instruct me in so many useless 
things. ‘Throw aside all those learn- 
ed volumes, which can neither con- 
vince nor affect me. Prostrate 
yourselves at the feet of that God 
of mercy whom you underiake to 
make me know and love; ask of 
him for yourselves that profound 
humility which you ougit to preach 
tome. Display not to me that va- 
riety of science, that indecent pomp 
of learning, which dishonors yeu, 
and disyusts me. Be you affected 
yourselves, if you would have me 
so; and, above all, give me a proof 
in your conduct, of your practising 
that law in which you pretend to 
‘ustruct me. You have no need of 
any other learning, either for your- 
selves, or to instruct us. Do this, 
and your ministry is accomplished ; 
and that, without even the mention 
of the belles lettres, or of philoso- 
phy. It is thus you cought to prac- 
tise and to preach the Gospel, and 
it Was thus its frst defenders caused 
't to triumph over all nations ; not 
4ristotelico more, as the fathers said, 
but fizscatorio mere.”’* 

On the part of the philosopher, 
this complaint was doubtless made 
vecause it suited his purpose, and 
furnished him with an argument in 
favour of his strange position, that 
the sciences had been injurious te 
the happiness of man. It is equally 
certain, also. that the want of learn- 
ine in the ministers of Christ, could 
it have been detected, and had it 
equally suited his purpose to expose 
it, would have been a more certain 
cause of yoy to his mind ;-—but, sail, 
there must have been something in 
their addresses which gave plausi- 
otlity to this charge. Phe truth, in 
ict, of that common quotation, “Si 
Vis me Pere. dolendaim est primum 
bi,” is no where more. strikingly 
dlustrated than in the case of the 


“ Miscellaneous Works. Vol.i ». 65. 
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Christian. minister. He must first 
have felt his own danger, before he 
will urge home with the energy of 
self-conviction, and the eloquence of 
truth, their danger upon others; he 
must first feel is own weakness and 
corrupuion, before he can forcibly 
state the value of that Saviour whe 
supplies in his own person a remedy 
for both; he miust first be himself a 
partaker of that change of heart 
which the Gospel is intended to pro- 
duce, before he can either fully ex- 
pluin its nature, or suitably enforce 
its necessity. 

What our author has said to shew 
that Christianity is the dispensation 
of the Spirit (p. 34-41) is so able 
and so wise,so far removed from the 
wildness of enthusiastic conjecture, 
and so satisfactory as a vindication 
of the Divine agency, that we could 
wish to have given it entire: but we 
have already exceeded the limits 
usually allotted toa single sermon, 
and therefore must confine ourselves 
toa part of it, in which the author, 
after having asserted the freedom of 
the Spirit’s operations, even though 
confined within the completed canon 
of Scripture; and the sufficiency of 
revelation, even though requiring 
the superadcded influence of the Spirit 
to make it effectual on the hearts 
of men; subjoins the following ob- 
servations :—- 

‘Let me earnestly intreat you, ‘by keep- 
ing close to the fountain of grace, vo secure 
a large measure of its influence. In your 
private studies, and in your public perform- 
ances, remember your absolute dependance 
on superior aid; let your conviction of this 
dependance become so deep and practical 
as to prevent your attempting ary thing in 
your own strength, after the example of St. 
Paul, who, when be had occasion to advert 
to lis labours in the Gospel, checks hrmself 
by adding, with ineflable modesty, j¢¢ not 2, 
but the grace of God that was with me. 
From that vivid pe reeption of truth, that 
full assurance of faith, which is its insepa- 
rable attendant, you will derive unspeakable 
advantage in addressing your hearers; 2 
seriousness, tenderness, and majesty, wii 
pervade your discourses, beyond what the 

ereatest unassisted talent can command, 


In the choice of your subjects it will lead 
,ou to what is mest solid and useful, white 
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it enables you to handle them in a manner 
the most efficacious and impressive. Pos- 
sessed of this celestial unction, you will not 
be under the temptation of neglecting a 
plain Gospel in quest of amusing specula- 
tions, or unprofitable novelties; the most 
ordinary topics will open themselves with a 
freshness and interest, as though you had 
never considered them before; and the 
things of the Spirit will display their inex- 
haustible variety and depth. You will 
pierce the invisible worid; you will look, 
so to speak, into eternity, and present the 
essence and coreof religion, while too many 
preachers, for want of spiritual discern- 
ment, rest satisfied with the surface and 
the snell. It will not allow us to throw one 
grain of incense on the altar of vanity; it 


will make us forget ourselves so com- 


pletely, as to convince our hearers we d 
so; and, displacing every thing else from 
the attention, leave nothing to be felt, or 
thought of, but the majesty of — and 


the realities of eternity.” pp. 38, 39 


It is hardly necessary for us to add, 
after what we have wiready sald, that 
the author bas maintained throughout 
the character of those great talents 
by which his former writings have 
been soeminently distinguished : and 
in descending from the description of 
abstract tothat of mc re obvious truths, 
he hus shewn that he can be both 
proteund and practical in his reason- 
ing, eloquent and yet plain in his 
style, original and orthodox in his 
sentiments. We observe with sincere 
satisfaction his powerful mind employ- 
ed in the defence of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, now indeed 
more the objects of attack than its 
evidences; and we indulge a sanguine 
hope of secing him frequently en- 
gaged in the same sacred warfare. 


ae 


Philosophical Essays. By DuGaup 
Stewart, Esq. F.R.S. Edin. &c. 
(Continued from fie C6.) 


Mr. Srewarrt’s work Is divided into 
two parts. Of the first we have 
given so! ne ac count in our preceding 
number, ig which our readers were 

ducted rapidly through a nee 
ible part of the “frontier of cpap 
es s, Like other frontiers, it is ce 


wha Ne & 


tainly debatable ground; and some 
of our readers may, perhaps, think it 
nearly as barren as such territories 
are aptto be. We will not dispute 
about this. The journey, whether 
tedious or arreeuble, is ended. Those 
who thought it wearisome, should be 
pleased to find themselves entering 
upon a new country ; and if any have 
passed through it without fatigue, 
they will be the less indisposed to 
attempt a new excursion. For our- 
seives, we confess that we are wel] 
pleased that Mr. Stewart has confined 
his remarks on the origin of our 
knowledge to the first half ef his 
volume. A mind so fertile and so 
highly cultivated as his, 1s able, un- 
doubtedly, to lend a charm to every 
subject; and thase who peruse these 
essays will find (what we fear our 
critique would little lead them to 
suppose) that even the obscure and 
thorny path through which we have 
accompanied him, is, in his socicty, 
reallv cheerful. But thenit isa little 
mortifying to discover, that with all 
its intricate meanderings it leads ab- 
solutely nowhere. The exercise, to 
be sure, is refreshing; but if only 
exercise is to be found, common 
sense will tell us to stop whicn we 
bezin to grow fatigued. 

The subjects on which Mr. Stew- 
art has entered in the latter part of 
his volume, are of a description 
which few will think ee 
whatever otber objections may 
made to them. The first of ome 
essays is on the Beautiful, and the 
second on the Sublime. 

It is now somewhat more than 
half a century since Mr. Burke at- 
tempted to explain, on philosophical 
principles, the causes of that piea- 
sure which every person of sensl- 
bility feels in id perusal of the 
finest writers, and in the contem- 
piation of animate or inanimate na- 
ture. Lord Kames preceded him 
jee believe) a short time, with his 

Elements of Criticism ;” but from 
these Mr. Burke anpears to have 
horrowed Hittle, if any thing; and, 
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in ibis country at least, he may be 
considered as quite original. His 
foliowers have not been very nume- 
rous, but, for the most part, they 
have been select: Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Mr. Price, Mr. Payne Knight, 
and Mr. Ai:son, are all writers of 
consideravie eminence. 

It would be an interesting subject 
of inquiry, whence it happens that 
ceriain researches, both literary and 
philosophical, happen to be omiited 
(if we may use the expression) for a 
long series of years-——though of a 
nature, when’ once Investigated. to 
become exceedingly popular. Both 
the science oi political economy and 
the scienee of philosophical criticism 
had their birth in the last century ; 
vet poets had sung and commercial 
intercourse existed trom the earliest 
aves. The —— were passion- 
ately fond of eloquence, poetry, mu- 
sic, scuipture, otetaoe’ of ali the 
aris for the enioyinent and tie per- 
fecting - which a cultivated taste Is 
pecuila requisite. Nav, taste Is 
CX: uly + the particular in which their 
superiority over the ns is the 
least’ disputable. Yet their most 
celebrated critics (and the race was 
numerous and of bigh reputation) 
ratery allempt any th Inge beyond a de- 
Jineation of the rujes which are to be 
Observed in cli just compositions. 
The piacipics inte which these rules 
may be resolved,they varely mention, 
and wever investigate. They re- 
semble the preceptor of young Cyrus 
in the art of war, who taught him 
the whole system of manauvring, 
but neglected to instruct him ip the 
method of studying the characters of 
his soldiers, and acquiring an ascen- 
dency over their minds. 

It is not very easy to account sa- 
tisfactorily for this phenomenon. 
Perhaps the course of sciences which 
different nations pursue, and the 


macner 


order in which they arise outoi each 
other, depend more upon accidental 
circumstances, than ordinarily is sup- 
posed. 
ed to find some probable 
the neglect of philosophic 


If, however, we were oblig- 
reeson for 
ee erliicism 
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ainong the ancients, we should sug- 
QESL, aS CIC of the chre! causes, that 
pecuilar delicacy of organizauion and 
ee of natural taste Ww ith which 


they were generally gifted,and which 
would certainly be sought in vain 
among ourown countrymen. Thee 


ophrastus was discovered, at Athens, 
to be a toreigner by speaking the 
dialect too correcily. Demosthenes 
was hissed in one of his earliest 
speeches for a false accent. [Euri- 
pides shared the same fate at the 
theatre because ne had crowded too 
many sigmas (c) into a verse; and 
the effect was thought so comical, 
that Aristophenes more than once 
mude his countrymen merry by mi- 
micking this unhappy line. Butrthe 
story told of Crassus the orator is the 
most singulai: Hie was stepped by 
thunders of applause on pronouncing 
the following passage :—— Ubt lubi- 
do, ibi innocentix teve presidium 
est: asentence. the music of which 
was thought overnowering ; though, 
probably, the most delicate modern 
ear Cannot catch a singe tone of its 
harmony VY here the (taste was nae 
tura'ly so fine, it is not very extraor- 
dinary that the principles on which 
it may be cultivated and improved 
were not anxiously studied; just as 
very rich soils are tho-e where agvi- 
culture is generally mos: neg'ected. 
The common opposition of nature to 
art, ig at least thus far founded In 
truth, that where the former has 
been remarkably bountiful the se- 
cond is apt to be inactive. 

Perhaps, too, some additional light 
will be thrown upen the fect already 
noticed, if we consider the exquisite 
eeling which was common in the 
ancient world for whatever is great 
or affecting. Of this, abundant evi- 
dence is afforded by the cl.ssical 
historians. to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find any thing parallel in mo. 
dern writers. When Manlius was 
arraigned for high treason, though 
the incignation of the people was 
extreme, they refused to judge bim 
within sight of the C.epitol which 
he had defended. When Scipio ap- 
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peared to answer a charge of em- 
bezzling the public money, he held 
up to the people the articles of ac- 
Cusationy and, tearing them in pieces, 
said:—** Romans, on this day I van. 
quished Hannibal: let us go and re- 
turn thanks to the immortal gods ;”’ 
and they followed him to the Capi- 
tol ‘The Greek annals are not Iess 
sig than the Latin in anecdotes of 

a jike character; and the prodigious 
power of the orators, as well as the 
almost divine honours paid to the 
poets and ariists, testify to the same 
truth. We suspect that a people 
capable of such lively emotions 
would not generally be found very 
patient auditors of a philosophical 
lec‘\ure upon their feelings. Mr. 
Burke doubtless 1s a strong example 
to the contrary, but Mr. Burke is an 
exception to all rules. Unless we 
have mis-read human nature, there 
is a certain reluctance, almost in- 
stinctive,in persons of great sensi- 
bility, to the nice dissection of their 
feelings. The part is too tender to 
be touched. There are pleasures, 
the analysis of which is a sort of 
sacrilege; and pains, on which it 
would be quite brutal to philoso- 
phise. Even where the imagination 
only is affec ~ it would be rather 
mortifving, in the midst of a glow 
of enthusiasm, to be informed that 
nothing could be more Just than the 
emotion, a great part of it being 
tnantfestly resolvable into a per- 
ception of ji/uess, or of the szgficient 
Teaser. 

These last ideas, which, to avoid 
prolixity. we have brated rather than 
developed, open to us the glimpse 
of atheory not woclly unworthy of 
a more steady attention, and which 
tends to explain why philosophical 
criticism arose so late among our 
own countrymen. We can but 
just touch it, being pressed by other 
LOpics. 

It is with nations as with indivi- 
duals; they fee] before they think. 
The progress of socicty Is from fan- 

Cy iO Peason, froin se nsibility to truth. 


Whe writers who fl flourished in this 
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island from the middle of the six- 
teenth.to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ave disunguished by 
an originality and extent of imagi- 
nation, a copiousness of ideas, 2 
streneth of colouring, and an cager, 
vigorous, Untaug ht e:oquence, which 
we now contemplate with amaze. 
ment. In respect of correctness 
both of thought and expression, ac- 
curate logic, and that orderly system 
of discussion which conducts us te 
truth by the shortest process, they 


are far inferior to their successors of 


the eighteenth century. Hume’s 
Essays would probably surprise Bar- 
row aimost as much as Barrow’s Ser- 
mons ought to have astonished 
Hume. ‘The passions which were 
formerly felt and delineated, have 
since been surveyed and anaiysed. 
Men do not, perhaps, think nore in- 
tensely in the present age, but they 
watch their thoughts more ciosely; 
they are more aware of the false co- 
lours which a subject may preseut; 
they are more in the habit of gene- 
ralising ; and have, upon the whole,a 
far better insight into the philosophi- 
cal principles of things. Of course, 
we must not be understood to say 
that there was no philosophy in the 
sixteenth century, or that there was 
an absolute dearth of imagination in 
the eighteenth. We speak of the 
eeneral character of each, without 
uttempting a nice statement of pro- 
portions; and whocver will be at the 
pains to consider the difference be- 
tween English and Irish eloquence 
in the present day, will see some- 
thing like a living illustration and 
evidence of the theory which we 
have thus slightly sketched. The 
principles which explain why all 
this takes place, it would not be difli- 

cult to assien; but we have already 
wandered too far from the work be- 


fore us. 

The diferent writers who have 
preceded Mr. Stewart in their in- 
quiries into the sublime and bea' itl 
ful, have, with the exception at least 
of Mr. Alison. preceeded, pretty 
eencraliv, on the supposilion that 
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some common quality, or qualities, 
might be detected in ali the various 
subjects to which the characters otf 
beauty and sublimity are ordinarily 
attributed. Thus Mr. Burke thinks 
smoothness an essential property of 
beauty ; and insists that all sublime 
objects will be found to carry with 
them something of the impression of 
verror. Mr. Price, who is a zealous 
advocate for Mr. Burke’s theory, find- 
ing that many rough and angular ob- 
jects weve ordinarily counted beauti- 
ful, bethought himself of a distinction 
which might save the infullibility of 
his yreat master; and he constantly 
describes those things which, like the 
moss rose, fine crystals, and the like, 
are any thing but smooth, though uni- 
versully admired, as properly pictu- 
resque ;—a word so distinc:ive,in his 
opinion, of a particular Class at ob- 
jects, that he cousiders the common 
expression fi/efuresgue beauty as a 
solecism. Mr. Payne Knight is of 
opinion, that the true characteristic 
of sublimity is not terror, but mencal 
energy. Sir Joshua Reynolds taught, 
“thatthe effect of beauty depends on 
habit only, the most customary form 
in each species of things being Inva- 
tiably the most beautiful.’? This last 
writer, as he denies that there is any 
such thing as essential beauty, cannot 
be said to have sought for its meta- 
physical principle; but then he as- 
sumes, more confidently than any of 
the writers above named, that there is 
ove master key which commands the 
Whoie subject. 

Mr. Stewart’s two essays on the 
heautiful and sublime are of rather a 
loose texture, and by no means em- 
brace, or profess to embrace, the 
whole of the subject on which they 
weat. It was the object of the writer 
io furnish only such a series of ob- 
‘crvauons, illustrated in examples, 
«S should be sufficient to develop the 
Priuctple which he epprehends to 

flovd the real explanation of the di fi- 
Cullicstbat have hitherto embarrassed 
iis question. Mr. Scewart Insists, 
‘tat the writers already mentioned 


is 
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have proceeded ‘on a mistaken 
view of the nature of the problem to 
be solved.”?” The words beautijuéd 
and sublime he considers as appiied 
in fact, and capable of being applied 
with perfect propriety, to a great 
number of subjects, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, which are essen- 
tially different from each other, which 
have no Certain quality or set of qua- 
ities in comnion, nor, indecd, any 
eeneral connection. whatsoever ; ex. 
cept, perhaps, that all beaututuil things 
are agreeable, and that ail sublime 
things are striking. His theory on 
this question Is of a very general 
ati, and cannot so weh 
} 


trated in apy language as his own. 


x iste 
biitiSe 


“The a s which have given oc- 
casion to the fo: ‘es ne Pema ks, have evi- 


dently eragines ia prejud hee, wiieb — 


Jt 
descended to modern times trom ine 1O- 
lastic a: ges stl: ii when a word adinits cfa 
variety “of signilic RUIONS, these anh erent 


signiGications must ali be species ibe: -aine 
genus; and must cousequently inciude some 
esse! aoe idea common to every individual 
to which the Sen eric term can be applied. 
In the article just quoted,” (an article on 
the word deau, by Monsieur Diderot, m the 
French Eneycl pedie), this prejudice ts ase 
sumed as an indisputable maxith * Beauti- 
Jul is aterm which we apply to an infinite 
wariety of things; but by whatever carcume- 
stances these may be a Mstingurs! bed from each 
othe or, at ts certain eithe r that we make a if idse 
that there exists 
in all of iio a common quality, cf which 
the tern beautiful ts the sign.’ 

©The passage quoted above proc eeds on 
2 supposition, which is founded, as I shall 
endeavour to shew, upen a total miscon- 
ception of the nature of the circumstance 
which in the history of language attac! dif. 
ferent meanings to the same words; and 
Which often, by slow and insens:ble grada- 
tions, ret nove them to such « distance from 
their primitive or radical sense that no in- 
genuity can trace the successive sieps of 
their progress, The variety of tiese circum. 
stances is, in fact, sogreat that it is impos- 
sible to attempt acomplete caumerstion of 
them: and I shall therefore select a iew of 
the cases in which the principle now in 
question appears the most obviously and 
indisputably to fail.” 

IF shall begin with sup ? osing that the 
letters, A, , C, D, BE, denute a series of 
objects: that A possesses some one quality 
In common with B; Ba quahty in com mon 


ap pplica ti 621 C of the word, or 
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with C; Ca quality in common with D; 
D a quality in common with E ;—while at 
the same time no quality can be found 
which belongs in commen to any three ab- 
jects mi the series. Js it not conceivable 
that the affinity between A and B may 
produce a transference of the name of the 
first to the second; and that, in conse- 
quence of the other affinities which con- 
nect the remaining objects togetiuer, the 
saine name muy pass in succession from B 
toC; from Cio D; andirom D to B? In 
this Manner a common appeliation wall 
arise between A and E, thougi the two 
objects may 1 their nature and > roperties 
be so widely distant from each other, that 
no stretch of imagination can cone dive how 
the thoughts ween led from the former to 
the latter. ‘he transitions, nevertheless, 
may have been all so easy and 
that, were they sticcesstulty detcc'ed by 
the fortunate ingenutiv of a theorist, we 
should insta: thy recognise not only the ve- 
risimilitude bat the truth of the conjecture; 
—iii the same way as we admit with the 
confidence of mtutive conviction the cer- 
tainty of the well-known etymological pro- 
cess which connects the Latin preposition 
BE, or £x, with the tngiish subatanti ve 
stranger, the moment that the intermediate 
links of the chain are submitted to our 
examination ” pp, 214, 216, 217. 


syne } 1)? 
Qrecuary 


There is a plain geod sense, as 
well as a profound philosopby, in this 
theory, which recommends it to the 
ny Seas: as soon as it is stated ; 
and few, probably, of Mr. Stewart's 
readers will peruse the passage which 
we have here extracted, without feel- 
Ing some surprise that a truth at 
ouce so sitople and so incontroverti- 
ble should have been very imperfect- 
ly nndersteod by many of our most 
eminent writers. Fer the purpose 
of devel oping more completely the 

ie already stated, Mh , Stewart 
traces the probeble progress of the 
terin beauty from its earliest mean- 
Ing to some of Its more remote appli- 
cations. It is evident that any 
attempt to pursue a word emploved 
a vety extended sense through all 
its wanderings, directed as they must 
have been sometimes by accident and 
caprice, as wellas by natural associa- 
tons, must be considered rather as a 
specimen of what is possible, than as 


pr ink ie ipie 


t history of what actually happened. 
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The truth of tse principle does not, 
however, at ali depend on the accu- 
racy with which sucoa ai nvestiga- 
tion is conducted, Mir. Stewart may 
be wrong in his Conjecture respect- 
ing the primluve meaning of the 
word Beauty ; he nay be wrope 1) 
every step which he assigns of its 
subsequent progress: still it remains 
indisputable, thus word was ori- 
vinaliy appiled to some one object; 
and it is, at ine leosi, in a very high 
devree probabie, that it thence tiavel- 
led, in consequence of a varicty of 
slis yhtassociativns, through | ui VAS! SUC- 
cession of different ideas to which we 
find it now applied, but to wich, by 
its application, it cerlaily conveyed 
no common principles of similarity, 
In saying this, we do not mean to 
intimate that the series of prebabie 
connections which Mr. Stewart -has 
pointed out is open to any considera- 
bie exceptions. On the contrary, we 
consider tuem, so far as they extend, 
as not only ingenious, but wearing 
many of the characters of truth. Mr. 
Stewart supposes the idea of dcauty 
to be first acquired from colours; that 
the word ts thence applied to forms ; 
and afterwards to motions, He sug- 
gests, also, many plausible aid sulls- 
factory reasons ior its subsequent 
transference to sounds; but, though 
his essay supplies many other illus- 
trations of his general principle, he 
does not systematically pursue the 
progress of this word further. He 
supposes the term sublime to have 
been first suggested by some of the 
celestial phenomena ; from thence to 
have passed to space in its other 
dimensions; and gradually, through 
many very natural and almost upiver- 
sal associations, which he suggests, 
to have been engrafied ona variety oi 
the most exalted moral and physica! 
ideas. 

The essay upon the Beautiful con- 
tains, besides the exposition of <i 
Stewart’s doctrine upon the subjec 
a varicty of curious and valun sl 
remarks on the theory of Mr. Buel ke 5 
on the additions proposed ‘to b: 
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made to it by his very ingenious pupil 
and advocate Mr. Price; and also 
on the opinions maintained by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Father Buffer. 
\We bave not room to enter upon 
these criticisms, which ure executed 
with tbe hand of u master and the 
spirit Gf a gentleman. All the wri- 
ers above named have undoubtedly 
allen dato considerable errors upon 
these subjects; but It must not 
chence be inferved that their labours 
hace vech alteovether frutttess. The 
alchemists bad a notion in ancient 
thieves. that there was but one vreat 
principle at the foundation of all 
things 5 and that if they could reach 
this, the whole mystery of material 
nature would be easily unraveiled. 
Nothing, to be sure, could be mote 
fanciful than their hypothesis; but 
the efforts that were made in search 
of this fugitive essence enriched 
chymestry with much of ils most val- 
uabie materials. Thus it has b ppen- 
ed also in philosophical criticism ; 
and of all those who have gone astray 
in pursuit of a metaphysical quiddity, 
there is not one who can be consid- 
cred as having wandered in vain. 
All have missed the object of their 
pursuit; but all have returned home 
rich with spoils, which are more than 
an adequate compensation for their 
labours and their disappointments. 
The principle which Mr. Stewart 
jas stated and illustrated in_ his 
i’ssay on the Beautiful, is one of very 
feneral application, and of great 
practical importance. It affects, in 
a vreater or less degree, every part 
oflanguage ; and of course therefore, 
“Slanguage is the great instrumentof 
‘nought and communication among 
men, it connects itself with the most 
considerable and the most ordinary 
concerns of human life. This is a 
fact which it is not difficult, and may 
perhaps be usefulto establish) Take 
‘len, by way of example, a quality 
which all admire, and most wish to 
nave the credit of possessing—cour- 
eve. Who, in ancient or modern 
‘ays has hesitated to applaud it? 
“ith what enthusiasm has it been 
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extolled by poets and orators; by 
warriors in the field, and statesmen 
in the senate! Yet the term which 
custom has thus consecrated, is in- 
alfferently applied to subjects of a 
dissimilar and even opposite com- 
plexion. Courage may be mere 
insensibility to danger; as when 
Charles the Tweiith received the 
French ambassador in the trenches, 
while the balls were tearing up the 
earth around them. It may be no- 
thing better than a proud obstinacy ; 
as in the Satan of Milton, ts Courage 
never to submit or yield.” It may 
be only a disguised sort of coward- 
ice ; as in many duels, and perhaps 
also in suicides: Condorcet poisoned 
himself, because he was afraid to die 
upon a scaffold. It may be the high 
blood and boiling spirit of a hero; as 
in the Duke of Savoy at the battle of 
Villafranca ; amd in Condé, when he 
threw his marshal’s staff into the 
Austrian lines at Fribourg. It may 
be an effort of manly reason, in 
choosing the least of two dangers ; 
as when Cesar saved his army from 
destruction in Gaul, by seizing the 
shield and spear of a legionary, and 
fighting in the first ranks as a private 
soldier. Or, lastly, it may be the 
triumph of conscience and religion 
over the natural tear of death; as 
in the confessions of the saints, and 
“ victorious agonies’’ of the martyrs. 
The same word, it Is. plain, is em- 
ployed to denote a virtue, a vice, and 
an instinct, which is neither the one 
nor the other. Todo homage, then, 
toevery thing that is called courage, 
Is to allow ourselves to be cheated cf 
our understandings by a sound Yet 
this imposture Is neither uncommon 
nor unimportant. It is capable of 
affecting, in a wonderful manner, the 
daily sentiments and actions of men, 
so us exceedingly to disarrange the 
moral order of things. Thus, during 
several periods of the french history, 
the consideration in which a noble- 
man was held depended, in no trifitnge 
deeree, on the number of duels that 
he had fought. And even tothe pres- 
ent day, while courage is universally 
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admired and exacted in men, timidi- 
ty is thought to be not only pardon- 
able, but even gracetul, in the softer 
sex ;—a contusion of ideas that evi- 
dently has arisen out of the ambigu- 
ous meaning of the term courage ; 
for though a high Joudcllant spirit may 
not be very becoming in women, a 
rational superiority to infirm fears, 
and self-possession in danger, are 
equally virtuous, and nearly equally 
vaiuable, in both sexes. 

By means of a similar analysis it 
might be shewn, that a considerable 
number of those terms which ave 
employed to express moral qualities, 
become, from the latitude und occa- 
sional inaccuracy with which they are 
used, the sources of practical error. 
Good nature is universally approved; 
yet the shades of our approbation, 
preneye sare notaly vays distinguished 
bya reference tothe real merit ol ‘the 
quality which it expresses. lre- 
quently it means only a certain un- 
resisting facility of nature, which, 
though In some respects engaging, 
1s W eak and danverous. Its occa 
sionally uscd to express a genera 
cheerfulness of temper. Sometimes 
it means an instinctive sweetness of 
disposition, which is very amiable. 
Sometimes it is applied to an habit- 
ual self-restraint, controuling every 
upkind emotion; which is more re- 
spectable, though less lovely, than 
the quality last mentioned. And 
sometimes it is confounded with that 
genuine Christian love, which Is the 
noblest of virtues and best of bless- 
ines, Itis impossible, in the same 
manner, not to be struck with the 
variety of meanings in which the 
highly important words, /aith and 
Grace, are used by the writers of 
the New paarpersienad thouch to fol. 
low these and other xpressio ns, to 
which the like observation Is ap- 
plicable, through their different ac- 
ceptations, would require a long 
dissertation. 
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eneral i inciple in the history ot 
apourgoe. that sles identity ef the 


It may, then, safely be stared, as 


term employed to express certain 
ideas, by no means proves that 
there is a radical similarity in the 
ideas themselves. Because they bear 
the same name, it does not follow 
that they belong to the same family. 
Affinities, merely apparent or acci- 
dental, are frequently sufficient to 
account for their being assembled 
under a common appellation; so 
that it is impossible for us to be 
secure of thinking, speaking, or act- 
ing with correctness, unless we ac- 
custom ourselves to leok into the 
nature of things, and employ the 
sign only to conduct us to the thing 
signified. Ve are all partially ac- 
quainted with tis truth. Our ordi- 
nary intercourse with men forces it 
upon our attention, and we_ hear 
abundant complaints of the inaccu- 
racy of most of those around us. 
But few, comparitively, are aware 
how deeply the foundations of error 
ore Jaid in the nature of language 
itself; and how much diligence anc 
ittention are requisite, in order te 
ye tolcrably correct in our notions, 
even where there is a hearty desire 
to avoid deceiving, or being deceiv- 
ed. The truth 1s, that language, 
thouch an instrument so beautiful, 
that it is difficult not to suppose it 
of Divine invention, is, and always 
must be, essentially imperfect. Nor 
15s this a matter which ought at all te 
surprise us. [tis plainly a charac- 
teristic feature in the works and 
ways of God, that they are not un- 
derstood upon a slight inspection. 
The truths of natural religion are se 
far from presenting themselves to 
the understanding at the first survey 
of the material and moral world, 
that it was with dificulty the most 
renowned masters of wisdom, in 
ancient days, reached a few of the 
more iraportant ofthem. The evi- 
dences sd revealed religion are open 
to many y plausible exceptions 5 and 
its true meaning, its sublime doc- 
trines, its spiritual precepts, its anl- 

nating promises, its heavenly con- 
solutions, are to be understeed on! 
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according to the measure of sincere 
ans 1c Ly wis winch they are investi 
ented. ‘Lo tae thoueutiess aud in- 


«. +* 
wy 


alenlive, tie Bible 15 zimeost a seaied 
bouk. Reveiune.ts not te be tritled 
wilh, in the o.covideutlal dispensa- 
tions of Goats this world, the same 
character appears: all is contradic. 
tion and mystery to ihe careless in- 
spector; to bim who diligently 
waiches, and iachiully obeys, much 


is unvelled. Uhe vreat Author of 


all toimgs sits (as the poet sublimely 
expresses It} “unscen, behind his 
own creation.” And St. Paul ex. 
plains (6 us a part of the reason for 
this mystery 3 ‘that we should seck 
the Luord 3 it haply we may feel atter 
hon and find him; although he be 
not far from any of us.’? Can it, 
then, be a m.oiier of astonishment to 
find, thatthe creat instrument afford. 
ed ‘o.us by Providence for reflection 


and miuttual luteicourse, partokes of 


* 
' 


the same nature wiih !'sother works 
and dispensations ; «0 1s It Hoi our 
manifese duty to critvate habits o 
vieiance, assiduity, and a practica 
love of truth, when every thing with 
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cessary to apologise to his reeders 
for the selection of i:is i! 
which he apprehends “imav appear 
too hackneyed to be mitreduced into 
a disquisition, witch it would have 
been desirable to enliven and adorn 
by examples possessing something 
more of the zest et novelty and 
variety.’ We certainly are net 
amonye the number of those to whom 
it canntd be necessary to address such 
apology. We are particularly 
iond of seeing great men in their 
undress 3 of observing what is the 
rain of thoughts which presents 
liself the most naturally to their 
minds; and which, amoug the more 
Christ. Obsery. No. 150. 
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celebrated writers, are those with 
whom they wre must intimate. The 
unstudied effusions of an author p-e- 
_— us with a far better history of 

his etch and furnish a much truer 
Indication of whatare his real tastes 
and preferences, than hits elaborate 
abe pgm il Those must be in- 

urlous. indeed, who have no desire 
to have some acquaintance Wiih 
Mr. Stewart's literary oOredliectons 3 
and none, we thins, can be aware ot 


the extent and variety of his acquive- 
ments. without wishing that he had 


more frequently indulged himself 
in the privilepe of ctling, without 
the fatigue of rescarch, the passages 
oe 5 ave most familiar to his ima- 
g iu or 

In the fifth chapter of this EE SSUY, 
Mr Stew art inthimates ap Opinion, 
which none, dou'y less, Wiio are Curl 


Gus tin miatters of taste, wlil omit to 


notice, Wee say rardveres, tor his 
Expressions ere Cameouss out the 
PUushseees WV i} ree Ot OMS ut to CX- 
tract seem {0 Thiuiyv. his 
iu : H at i S as Piri h and 
1) Ss ratoer rp:ore, of tre true 
sublime 3s connected with natural 
Or ie Ss » with ehoments and 
ectiens wh nossess a meral dig- 

pity. 
ce cueh Ehave attempted to shew, at 
mic ie i, that there is a specie plea- 
1,0 rected with the simple wiea of 
tvor clievation, Lam far trom think. 


acdunets as eternity or Pp wer, oreven by the 
ical adiunets of hor ‘anual extent and 


) » ' 
+! aro i hy } 'Yy: pevecer le into their 


f y 
ti Ral sib, aha b via 


S - * tore ‘ 
ssociation with this common and central 


conception. Lown, however, | am of ont- 
nion, that in most cases the pleasure attach. 
ed to t! e concention of diterad suolamit 


identified, ws it comes io be, with thes: re- 
iigious impressions which are inseparable 
from the human mind, is one of the chief 
ingredients inthe complicated emotion, and 
that ineverv case it either palnably or la. 
tentiy contributes to the eflect ” p. 411. 


° had ‘ 
“In confirmation of what IT have stated 
concerning the primary or central idsa of 


elevation, it mav be farther remarked. that 


wien we are anxicus to commun:cete “he 
} F } “> é r) °c 1? . ; « « . 27° +" y fyi ° te +7 
DIeHest Pusss Ore character of s ; 
5 ° 1 ‘y 

any thine we are desertbing, we ¢ ae 
. ‘ 
nehar tlh.ear gi vert!» 

contrive, somecnow or other, ¢ Erier a.vEectis 
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or by means of some strong and obvious 23- 
Sociation, to immvoduce the image of the 
heavens or of the clouds; or,in other words, 
oj} sublimity erally so called he idea 
of eoquence is undoubtediy sublime ii it- 
self boing a source of the proudest and 
noblest speces of power which the mind of 
One Man can exercise over those of others : 
bu how wond. rf itv is ats sublinuty increas- 
ed vho nconnected with the image of Uhun- 
der; as wien we speak of the thunder of 
Dernosithenes' § Demosthenis now tam vi- 
brarent fulmisa ois) nemeris contorta fer- 


rentur? | Motion has fuily avaited timself of 


both these associations, in deseribing he 
vrators of the Greek republic : 
* Resistless eloquence 
Wielded at wilithe fierce democracy ; 
Sho k th’ arsenal, and fulmined = over 
Greece, 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 

p. 413 


“In the concluding stanza of one of 


Grav’s Odes, if the bard, after his apos- 
trophe to Edward, had been represented as 
! 


falling on his sword, or as drowning himself 


ina pool at the summit of the rock, the 
moral sublime, so faras it arises from his 
herorcai determination to cor quer and to 
die,’ would not have been in the feast dimi- 


fad 


nished ; but how different from the com- 


pheswed emotion produced by the images of 


altitude; of depth; of an impetuous and 

foaming flood ; of darkness, and of eternity ; 

alf of whicn are crowded into the two last 

lines. 

* He spoke, and headlong from the moun- 
tain’s height 

Deep in the roa ings tide he plunged to end- 


less nicht. 


In the followisg well-known dlustration of 


the supertointy of the moral above the phy- 
sical sublime, it is remarkable, that while 
the author exemplifies the latter only by the 
macnitnde and momentum of dead masses, 
and by the iMMmensity of space considered 
in general, he not only bestows on the for- 
mer the interest of an historical painting, 
exhibiting the majestic and commanding 
expression of a Roman form, but lends it 
the adventitious aid of an allusion, in which 
the immagmation is carmed up to Jupiter 
armed with his bolt. In fact, it is not the 
two differen! kinds of subluniy which he 
has contrasted with each other, but a few 
of the constituents of the physical sublime, 
whien he has compared in point of effect 
with the powers both of the physical and 
moral sublime, combined together in their 
joint Operation : 

Ithrough nature,through 


P ? ‘ 
t ryecyir thyes ep yee ye 
‘Took the Nn ADPOR 


i Sere ama 
tie rane 
Le 


rad 


Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling, unshaken, Uirough the vault mm. 
MENS | 

And speak, of man, does this capacious 
scene,’ & &e p 417. 

We do no: give the quotation at 
length, for the sake of economising 
our space, and because it must be 
fumiliar to the recoil. ction of ali our 
readers. 

Much of what Is insisted upon by 
Mr. Stewart In the above extracts, 
is undoubtedly true. We are far 
from agreeing with those, who think 
that objects. which are ouly physi- 
cally sublime, exercise lithe or no 
influence upon the mind; o: who 
can discern no grandeur ip the fine 
mountain scenerv of Wales or Scot- 
land, without the aid of Caractacus 
and Ossian. Such frigid travellers 
are either deficient in sensibility, or 
eat up with an affectation of being 
vasly more intellectual than their 
neighbours; which they mantfesily 
are not, or they would be free from 
all such pedantry. We have no 
doubt, too, that in almost all sublime 
descriptions, the natural images 
which are employed to convey moral 
ideas, assist very materially in pro- 
ducing the general effect; and in 
such cases we adasit that tis difficult 
to analyse the impressions.and assign 
to each the exact proportion of its 
influence. Yet, ail this notwith- 
standing, we are persuaded that there 
is a difference inthe nature of things 
between physical and moral sublimi- 
ty, and that the latter possesses an 
essential superiority over the former. 
“ The material part of the creation” 
(saysa profound and eloquent wri- 


ter*) “was formed for the suke ol 


the immaterial ; and of the latter the 
most momentous characreristic 1S; 
1's moral and accountable nature, or, 
in other words, its capacity of virtue 
and vice.’ There is, undoubtedlys 
a gradation in the order of created 

* Discourse on the Discouragements and 


Supports of the Christian Minister. By 
Kobert Hall, 
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beings ; some things were made for 
others ; and it Is a self evident pro- 
position, that “the end musi be 
of vreater value than Ms means.” 
Hooker says that * stones are In dig- 
nity of nature Inferior to plants.” 
Withcut attempting to seitle the 
vighis of precedence between such 
parties, there can be no disp ite, that 
What Is 1p its nature moral and ¢ver- 
lasting must be of greater dignity 
than that whicd is only material and 
transitory. Phe superior ¢xcelicnce 
of the thing does not, indeed, neces 
satily prove’ that the Impression 
which the idea of it produces shall 
be nore sublime; but it makes tt, at 
the least. highly probable that it will 
be so. And many reasons concur tor 
believing that the fact coincides per- 
fectly with the presumption. ‘The 
most sublime of all ideas certainly ts 
that of the Deity ;—an idea which, 
to use the language of the same ex- 
traordinary writer whom we have 
before quoted,* “borrows splendour 
from all that is fair, subordinates to 
iisclf all that is great, and sits en- 
throned upon the riches ef the uni- 
verse.”? Now itis plain that the idea 
of God is entirely composed of moral 
qualities ; efery material image be- 
ing necessarily excluded. = Ttis plain 
too, that as man matures in know!l- 
edge and virtue. the power which 
moral impressions possess will be 
continually increasing; atruth which 
is, or ought to be, practically expe- 
rienced by every man, as he advances 
But pirysical obiects possess 
in the nature of things only a fixed 
value. The superiority of moral 


. ' . ° ’ 
over physical sublimity may aiso, we 


q ee t. { ryt . PS | . aa oy? > } f 

CisthaM, be Sif ksi it ORLA inferred 1 Om 
+} : a er Se . — ee a ads 
Lite Howerlul pHnuence WIcA Lif 


nhicher sorts of poetry exercise upon 


compared with natural! 


" ec 
Liye irl, 


cenery and painting. The principal 
Yantace of thre {  rmer coi bstS ii 

{ ae ty it posses cy of ya £0 ite 

i moral ice to the imeeinatior, 
inine power ef placing before the 
* Mr. Hall, Sermon on the eflects of 
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mind the tiages of natural things, 
li is evidently preatiy Iierior. not 
only to origipal nature, Lut alse to 
every graphical tieiveton of ver. 
Nor Is itauy reply to this tu sey. that 
the moral lin. pes V bach pow! \ COMe 
munds are supe radded to LS desc 1pe- 


tive powers. Mortai tmneges are une 


questionably associated aiso wiih 
SCENE aud landscapes Pie cite 


‘ 
is 


ference Is, that In these, necural ob- 
jects are presented to the mind with 
greet vividness, ard niorel idess only 
luintly 5 in poctry, tora ideas are 
powerluily portrayed, abd sensible 
Objects ave drawn but maistinctiy. 
To bring this question as closely 
as may be to the iest of experiment, 
lei us take a passage. the eflec” of 
Which is as sreat as can weil be con- 
ceived of any UDIMESDIFEG DPOCUCUGD, 
and which unites ip a pe cuilar mane 
lmiages of the bighest natural 
apd moral sublimity. Puke tiie cel- 
ebrated description of Satan in the 
first book of the Paradise Lost. 


Her 


Thus far these beyend 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Thesr dread commander: he above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudiv eminent, 
Stoodikeatower:his form had not vet bk st, 


All her original brightness, nor appeared 


ess than archangel rumed, and th? execss 


t 
’ 
Ci clors obseured As when the sun new 


msen, 
Looks tirourh the horizontal misty air 
Shorn ot his beams, or trom behind the 
moon 
In dim echpse disastrous twilight sheds 
Onhalfithe 1 us, ard with fesrof charge 
Porpiexes Th iarclis ; latkcned =  s vet 
efyoy 


+1 . ‘ : 
“dl t'; arc} at ce] : baat h, S Tuce 


en a ae a ‘ vhs 
Beep scars of thunder bad entrenelyd, : 


Care 
te t ' : ? , 
‘ 2 ti t Vic 4 C?! ( ipert wince Lea 3 
Ch 1} COU ea ( Cte Ta" ? 
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v1 Taha s*¢' 4 ( | 1 his eve Cus 
. ° P : } 
>» is Of Perm ‘ ned ASS1 QO Nero 
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Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain 
pines, 

With singed top their stately growth tho’ 
bare 

Stands on the blasted heath. 

In this noble description, Milton 
has collected some of the most sub- 
lime images which the sensivle world 
supplies ;—a tower; the sun new 
risen; the sunin eclipse ; and the oak 
and pine blasted with the lightning. 
All these are thrown together to 
sweil the dignity of the scene; and 
in the midst stands the awful figure 
of the archangel himself. But it is 
the figure ofthe archangel “ ruined ;”’ 
and that single word Is so powerful 
that 1¢ almost effaces, alone, every 
other impression. Tbe moral sub- 
Jisnity of the ideas which accompany 
it; the despair, the cruclty, the fcel- 
Ing, wwe sufferings of Satan; the un- 
shaken fidelity and irrevocable inis- 
cry of his followers; is aliogether 
so great, that the natural imaces, 
Jotiy as they are, seem to us to bor- 
row ai! their grandeur from) the 
associations which attend them. We 
should have iittle fear in trusting by 
far the larvest poruion oi the more 
celebrated passages in the great po- 
cts to the same experimental test. 

Indeed, it appears to us to be far 
less questionable whetherthat which 


is meraily sublime be essentially 
superior to that which is returally 


sublime,than whether the rule which 
prevails in this instance hold true 
also with respect to t 
it may be doubted if t! 
some forms of visible beautv so 
enchanting that no imaee of moral 
excellence would be capable o. pro- 
ducing at once an equal eifect. Dr. 
Akenside, however, does not admit 
even of this doubt; 


he beautiful. 
here are not 


Is aveht so fair 
in all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
Inthe bright eve of Hesper or the Morn ; 
In nature’s teirest forms is aught so fair, 
As virtuous triendship: asthe candid blush 
«fhim who strives with fortune te be just ; 
The graceful tear U: 

Woes 5 


Or the miki mayesiv 


it streams for others’ 


Of private lite : 


ret ’ ° bd 
Phe poet, perhaps, is right; at 
. ‘ 
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the lists against him. We incline, 
however, to think, that the expres- 
sion of the beautiiul mm the works of 
nature is, if we may so Speak, more 
characteristic and complete than the 
expression of the sublime. ‘ihe eye 
reposes with unwearied deligiit on 
the landscapes of Claude; but the 
sketches of Salvator owe much to 
the imagination of the behoider ;-—a 
fact of which that master was doubt- 
less sensible, when be threw im the 
wild /aroucie figures which appeer 
in his Aipine scenery, and which 
were evidently intende. 10 assist ve 
fancy in her concepucn eo what 1s 
terrible. ‘the explanation of this ts 
probably to be tound in U © effect of 


colours.——It is a little Curicus that 


Mik ; . sane 1 ) 
Wir. Stewart, Who sven.s Gispe-ed to 


(CCl ot the 


siiblime, 


contend for the supeore: 
physical over the moral 
deciures i! to be his Cj 1 mH tiyat {e- 


male beauty (which he describes to 
bis e’trne } ) ce Q dha ure’s 
hancy work, » UWwes HS powers of 
enchabiment r fo the moral as- 
SOClaiions With which it $s surround. 


do by the yours admirer, than to 


-~ 


the charms of form and colour. 

We cannot leave thi 
out observing. that any theory re- 
specting the beautitul which = pro- 
iesses to explain our agreeable 
linpressions by the principle of as- 
sociations alone, must be radically 
erroneous. It involves (as Mr, 
Stewart has justly and acutcly re- 
marked) a manifest absurdity. Un- 
less some perceptions be supposed 
which are originally pleasing, there 
is nothing on which the assoclaung 
principle canact. There can be no ac- 
cumulation without acapital. Objects 
there are, then, undoubtedly, which 
derive their agreeable effect from the 
“original idaptavion of the human 


frame to the external universe.” 
Lut we ave disposed to contend for 
a erent decl more than this. We 
think there is a similar adaptation 
of truth to our intellectual faculuess 
end of virtue te our moral feelings 
Vee co not deny, nor for a moment 
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sion of both, which our nature has 
suffered in the fall of our first pa- 
rents. ‘There is cnough of obscuri- 
ty in the understanding, and of cor- 
rupuon in tiie heart, to overpower, 
witnout (be special grace of God ex- 
citing and aiding our own uprenilt- 
tine endeavours, whatever is good 
and tending to periection in civber. 
Yo surely itis true that the mind 
has oo tuvally a thirst for knowledge ; 
ang Laat generosity, benevolence, 
disusteresteduess, fortitude, are be- 
peld with general approbation. — In- 
dolence, or a. love of pieasure, may 
be so poweriul as to prevent us trom 
making a progress in tbe pursuit of 
truth. Secifishness, and the indul- 
cence of evil passions, will soon 
choke up the springs of every good 
and noble affecuon. sut unless we 
suppose some tendency towards per- 
fection to be still inherent in our 
pature, some traces of our original 
ereuthness, some lineaments of our 
divine origin, how shall we = ex- 
plain the preference which has 
pech Shewn in ail ages for those 
actions which tend to the general 
rood, over those which have for their 
ubject the advancement of at: indi- 
fidual ?> How shail we explain the 
efforts made by so many wise and 
ereat men in ancicnt times, to dis- 
perse the darkness around them, 
aud penetrate into that purer region, 
where they might contemplate the 
truc Images of God and virtue? 
Now shall we explain that noble 
uphorism of the old philesephy, 
that “vice is more contrary to the 
nature of man, than pain, and sick- 
ness, and death, and all the evils 
which can besiege mortality £’? Cer- 
wnly it was not intended to assert 
that man is, in the conimon sense of 
ie words. naturally virtuous. The 


‘© world supplied but too sad 


“nd Convincing evidence to the con- 
ary, What was intended must 
evidently have been this, that virtue 
he proper perfection of man’s 
ioral nature; that vice is destruc- 


’ 
Vie ty, 
ty a 


‘ 
; ) { 


re of the soul, as disease and death 


re of the body 3 and that (the soul 


1) oO ‘ 2? wy eN PP ’ . Tan nm a ° 
ing fir more excellent and per- 


manent than the body) whatever is 
fatal to the former, is more truly 
contrary to his nature than those 
things which assail only the jatter:— 
a truth so momentous, and, in the 
opinion of Bishop Butler (surely no 
mean judge), so manifest, that 1 has 
been adopted by that profound writer 
as the simplest practical basis of all 
ethical sclence.* 

‘bere are two other Essays in 
this volume which stili remain to be 
considered. The first of these is 
upon Zuste; the second on the Cul- 
ture of ce rian Intel: cluag fiabits., 

What is Taste! This is a ques- 
tion which has a good deal divided 
the literary and philosophical world. 
Dr. Blair defines it to be * a power 
of receiving pleasure from the beau- 
tics of nature and of art.”” Dr. Aken- 
side expresses nearly the same idea 
In verse: 


What then is taste, but these internal 
powers, 

Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

Yo each fine impulse, 


According to both these writers, 
lasie is nearly, or exactly, synony- 
mous with sensibility. Mr. Burke 
objected, long azo, to these and simi- 
jur definitions; and Mr. Stewart has 
satisfactorily sihewn that they ure er. 
roncous. ‘Paste and sensibility are 
certainly not conceived to be synony- 
mious terms in the common appre- 


heusions cl 


mankind. Sensibility is 
often possessed, even to excess 
persons who are very deficient in 
taste. And those exercises which 
from the cons‘itution ef our nature, 
have a tendency rather to impair the 
former, are continually enlarging anc 
pertecting the latter. 

Mr. Siewart’s account of this 
power is to the following effeet. 
In objects presenied to the mine, 
an indefinite variety of circum. 
stances may concur In- produciag 
that aerceable Impression to whici 
we give the name of Beauty. Ye 
the impression, as far as our con- 


sciousness can judge of it, is simple 


1 oO 
Z ri 
4 . , . , . 
*See the Introduction to Butler’s Scr- 
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and uncompounded. It is impossi- 
ble, then, for the most acute sensi- 
biiity, united with the greatest sa- 
faclly, tO Say, upon a single experi- 
ment, what are the circumstances in 
the supposed object, to which we 
are chiefly indebted for the agreea- 
ble impression produced; what those, 
if any, that may be considered as 
neutral; and what those which tend 
to diminish and injure the general 
effect. It is only by watching atten- 
tively a great variety of experiments 
upon different things, that we can 
arrive at that discriminating kuow- 
ledee which enables us to se parate, 
in every impression, those circum- 
stances which have been favourable 
to the general result from those 
which have been injurious to it. 
This power of discrimination we call 
Laste. It supposes, of necessity, 
some sensibility to pleasure and 
pain; but itis formed to the perfec- 
tion in which we sce it often posses- 
sed, chiefly by diligence in multiply- 
ing, and accuracy in watching, those 
intellectual experiments from whence 

the materials, which inform and ex- 
ercise it, are supplied. 

This account of the nature and for- 
mation of taste, appears to us to be, 
in the main, sufficiently correct. It 
ought, however, to be accompanied 
with an observation, which is much 
too obvious to have escaped Mr. 
Stewart’s notice, but with wich he 
has not expressly qualihed his the- 
ory. Although taste is originally 
formed by a process, such as 
been described, yet, in a polite ave, a 
very larze proportion of the princi- 
ples adopted by those who have cul- 
tivated it with the greatest success, 


bus 


are not derived trom ex pe rhinents 
actually made, but are received upon 
the authority of earlier masters, and, 


1 


rified by the 
tirose who 


at the most, are only ve 
personal >xpericnce of 
embrace then. 

The view which Sir Joshua Rey- 
ne since took of this subject, 
with ae ft which 
ly opened, 
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what goes under the name of Taste, is fix. 
ed and established in che nature of this gs. 
There are certain and regular courses by 
which the imagination and the passtons of 
men are affected ; and the knowledg. of 
these causes is acquired by a laborious and 
diligent investigation of sature and by the 
same slow progress as wisdom ot know. 
ledge of every kind, however instantaneous 
its /perations may appear when thus ac. 


quired.” 


Perhaps the process by which 
taste is originally formed, mey be 
rendered more intelilgible by con- 
sidering how any one ac qui res what 
is called a pertect esr ib music, 
Suppose a concerto of Mozart, or of 
Coreili, to be performed: some na- 
tural sensibility to the beauty of mu- 
sical sounds being supposed (as it 
is found in fact to exist in a great 
majority of instances), the general 
Impression which is made upou the 
hearer will be graufying. But upon 
a singie experiment, probabiy no 
person entirely unpractised in mu- 
sic, could say more than that he 
received, on the wholc. considerable 
pleasure. Suppose the same piece 
to be frequenily repeste d: he will 
percelve that he receives different 
degrees of pleasure, and pleasures 
also of different kinds, from distinct 
parts of the piece. Let the same 
person bear a great variety of other 
musical Compositions 5 and if he is 
Vigilant in observing his Impressions, 
and compares the paits of tue several 
pieces which aflord him the greatest 
or the least gratification, he wiil gra- 
dually acquire considerable corvrect- 
bess and delicacy i 2 the 
excellences and the blemisnes of the 
ees to which be listens 
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Poen comes th 
(Rameau would doubtless chum ibis 
dignity for his fuvourite science } 
and explains many of the causes et 
those percep tions which the cmafeyur 
has expericnced. He tejis him, that 
part bis ear was offended 
(ise 


> musical 
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by the tntredection of too meaty 
to the harmony; that I 
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there the transition into a different 
key is too sudden ; and be talks learn- 
edivto bim about sharp seveuths and 
fundamental basses. If the amateur 
has the fortune to have a tolerable 
head as well as an ear, he understands 
a gvod deal of what is taught to him, 
and finds that by the help of this new 
knowledge the experiments which 
he makes are much more profitable 
than they had been; that is, he ob- 
serves many slight impressions which 
had betore escaped him, and has a 
more perfect knowledge of these 
which he had. already noticed. His 
judgment also receives great assis- 
tance from the opinions which he 
hears from others who have made a 
aprozress in his art, and from the 
rules adopted or favoured by the 
most celebrated masters, and thus, by 
degrees, with nothing but an ordina- 
rily good ear and a plain understand- 
ing to begin with, may any person 
become a very skilfui connoisseur in 
every Species of musical composition, 
and acquire so critical a nicety in his 
perception of sounds as to be able to 
detecta single false note in the midst 
of the most noisy and complicated 
performance. The process by which 
taste is acquired In any of the sister 
arts, cerialniy is not very different. 
Ifthe account which bas been given 
of the manner in which our taste is 
formed, be tolerably correct, it follows 
that justness and comprehension of 
understanding are more indispensa- 
bly requisite for the enjoyment of that 
power in great perfection, than a su- 
perior delicacy in our original per- 
ceptions. Madame de Stahl appears 
to have caught a glimpse of this 
truth, when she says of the hero ef 
One of her works that the extent of 
his understanding enabled him to act 
with propriety into whatever circle 
of society he was introduced.  In- 
deed, Mr. Stewart has pushed his 
theory so far as to insist, that great 
hatural sensibility is unfavourable to 
the formation of a good taste. In- 
stances ilustrative of this opinion will 
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probably crowd upon the recollection 
of our readers; and as it is favoura- 
ble to mediocrity, there is danger 
of its becoming very popular. it is 
proper, therefore, to state, that the 
disadvantages to which persons of 
great natural sensibility are said to 
be subjected in respect of taste, is 
exactly of the same kind with the 
difficulties which oppose perfection 
in every other department. Persons 
who have been blessed with fine parts 
are sometimes deficient in judgement; 
but it is not because they possess dis- 
tinguished faculties, but because 
they abuse them. All taste has its 
origin In sensibility; but exquisite 
sensibility requires to be centrouled 
in matters of taste, as In every thing 
else, by a vigilance and intelligence 
proportioned to its vivacity. 

The Essay on Taste is divided into 
four chapters, of which only the two 
first are employed in the analysis of 
that power ;—-the two latter chapters 
are filled with miscellaneous observa- 
tions nearly connected with the same 
subject. At the close of the second 
chapter, Mr. Stewart expresses an 
intention of resuming the subject on 
some future occasion, for the purpose 
of illustrating that “ progress of taste 
from rudeness to refinement which 
accompanies the advencement of so- 
Clal civilization.”? We trust he will 
find opportunity to fulfil the expec- 
tations which such a hope awakens. 

It is not possible for us to present 
our readers with all the vaiuable 
truths and suggesuions which Mr. 
Stewart has coliected in his two latter 
chapters upon taste; but the loilow- 
Ing passage deserves to be extracted, 
as well on account of the dignity and 
justness of the sentiments which it 
expresses, as of the peculiar felicity 
of the diction. 

* Corresponding to the distinction which 
IT have been attempting to illustrate between 
universal and arbitrary beauties, there are 
two different modifications of taste; modi fie 
cations which are not aways united (. cre 
haps se/dom umted) in the same pe.son, 
The one enables awriter or an artist to rise 
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© srior to the times in which he lives, and 
voidens him to trust his reputation to the 
suflrazes of the human race, and of the ages 
which are vet tocome. The other is the 
foun: lation of that humbler, though more 
prohiable sagacity, which teaches the pos- 
sessor how to suit his manufactures to the 
market; to judge before-hand of the recep- 
tion which any new produc tion is to meet 
with, and to remulate hig exertions accord- 
ingly. Phe one must be cultivated by the 
habits of abstraction and study, which by 
withdrawiig the thoughts from the unmean- 
ing partice darities of individual perception, 
and the caprieious = apery of conve tional 
meauners, faminar.ze the mind tothe general 
forme of beautiful penis or to beauties 
wiraiely th: classical enius of anug uty has 
copied from these, and which, like these, ure 


unfading and immortal Che proper sphere 
of the other ’ 3 such acanital as London or 
Paris. Wis there that the judges are to be 


fou rl firey hs whose decision ‘it acknow ledpes 
no appeal; and itis tn such a situation alone 
that it can te cultivated with advantage. 
Pe Johnson hes well described (in a pro- 
logue spoken by Garrick, when he first 
opened the theatre at Drury-lane.) the tri- 
fling selicitudes and the ever-varyving atten- 
tions to which those are doomed, wlio sub- 
mit thus to be the ministers and slaves of 
pt blic folly — 


Hard is Ars fate, who here by fortune pluc’d 

Must wateh the wild vicissitudes of a : 

With every metecrof caprice must p! 

And catch the new-blown bubbles ms 
day. 


The erou und- work of this last species of taste 
Gfit deserves the name) ts a certain facz/?- 
ty of association, acquired | by early and con- 
stant intercourse with society; more par- 
ate looked up to as supreme legis!ators in 
matters of fashion; a habit of mind, the 
tendency of which is to render the sense of 
the b-autiful (as well as a le sense of What 
susceptibte - 


tictiiariv with those clusses of socetv who 


- 


istizht and wrong) east! 
modification from the C sec gion of examp! 

Itis a habit by no means inconsistent fi ith 
accrtain degree of original sensibility; nay, 
it — perhaps, some original sensibi- 
liiy as its basi: S : but this sensibility, in con. 
sequence of the habit which it has itself 
contribufed to establisii, soon becomes 
transient and useless; los.ne all connection 
with reason and the morat principles, and 
alive only to such impressions as fashion 
The other spe- 
cies of taste, founded on the study of unt- 
versal beauty (and which, for the sake of 


recognises and sanctions. 


. . . 1 3 , ’ o = ‘ 
iatinct Y, ders call parlssopii ical taste, ) 
MMMNWeES A Sensil wility ane ep ai id permanent to 
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those obrects of affection, adnuraticn, and 
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reverence, which interested the youthful 
heart, while yet a stranger to the opinions 
and ways of the world. Its most distin. 
gushing characteristics, accordingly, are 
strong domestic and local attachmenis, ac. 


companied with that enthusiastic "we of 


nature, simplicity, and truth, which, ineve- 
ry department both of art and science, is 
the best and surest presage of genius. itis 
this sensibility that gives rise to the habits 
of attentive observation by which such 
taste can alone be formed; and it is this 

also that, binding and perpetuating the as- 
sociations which such a taste supposes, for. 
tities the mind agaist the fleeting caprices 
which the votaries of fashion watch and 
obey.” pp. 470, 471. 


The essential inferiority of ardéz/ra- 
ru to universal associations, In all 
—— ys taste, Is suiliciently esta- 
blished by the concurrent suffrages 
o! aeniasd Numberiless illustrations 
of this fact present themselves, the 
instant it is stated, to every person 
who is at all conversant with the 
literary productions of different ages. 
But perbaps a more remarkable in- 
stunce of its truth could hardly be 
found than is supphed by the wri- 
tings of Sbakspeare and Ben Jonson. 
The latter of these had at one time 
so nearly superceded his master in 
the general favour, that Dryden, in 
his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, con- 
siders himsell as exposed toa charge 
of presumption in venturing to claim 
evea an eguality for his beloved Shak- 
speare; and he seems to have thought 
it necessary to accompany the expres- 
sion of so bold a judgnient with an 
extravagant encomium on the Sz/ent 
— of Jonson, which has probably 

educed many an unbuppy reader into 
a a perusal of that very ordinary per- 
formance. Time, however, has re- 
versed ine judgments of fashion ; the 
Caprices of an age of pedantry are 
past, and truth and nature have re- 
sumed their legiumate authority. 

It must not be supposed that all 
arbiwvary associations are equally 
frivolous. Some of them are of fat 
ereater value than others; and there 
’ among them which 
may be said even to partake of ui ni 
versality. Mr. ho art has names 


are two classes 
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them; 1. Classical Associations ; and 
9, National or Locati Associations. a 
the power which the first of thes 

yssess, under the dirccuon of a 
gkiiiful hand, mo one who its fully 


beauties of Miiton’s 
poe'ry Can beignorant. Mr. Burke’s 
works abound in similar ailusions. 
The tollowing, among numberiess 
others, has aiways struck us as ex- 
quisitely be: wutitul r——_speakloyg of the 
wars of 1796-7, In Italy, he names 
the Mincie, * cvAo now Aides his head 
in his reeds, and leads his slow and 
mi ahaa J windings alung banks wasted 
by the barbarians of Gaul?’ The 
power of classical associations Is pro- 
bubiy felt much more strongly by 
men han by women, in consequence 
of the different courses of education 


seusible of the 


pursued ny them. We are persuad- 
ed aisd, that the pleasure telt by 
many who delight in references 


to the ancient writers, arises css 
from a keen relish for their beauties 
than from those fond recollections of 
the days of youth, and hope, and 
sayety, With which they are insenst- 
bly accompanied, “Pae effect of na- 
tlonal and local associations, though 
limited in its extent, is $0 Cons Jera- 
ble within its owa sphere, and allies 
Itself so poweriully to some of the 
best affections of our nature, that it 
would be an unpard: aes " cruelty to 
aitcempt to diminish their milucne 
The emotions to which a te slim 
heart is peculiarly sensible are sure- 
ly among the most genuine elements 
of poetry : 


. 
‘ 


He dreamed on Alpine heights of Athol’s 
hill, 

And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lynedochi’s 
lovely rill. 


It js justly observed by Mr. Stew- 
art, that the cultivation ofa fine taste 
not only enables us to enjoy mere per- 
lectly those primary fileusures which 
its appropriate objects afford, but 
superadds to these a secondary filca- 
sure peculiar to itself and of no in- 
considerable value. ‘This arises from 


a perception of the skill and taste as 
well as the genius which Is exhibit- 
Christ. 


Chancery No. 180, 
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ed ina performance. Both statuary 
and painting are greatly indebted to 
this circumstance for the applauses 
they receive. The finer touches of 
the chissel and pencil, which an or- 
disary eye whoily overlocks, are be- 
hed with rapture by these who have 
cultivated the arts. Even in poetry 
how much of the admiration so just- 
ly paid to Virgil, Tasso, Boileau, and 
Pop rey May be resolved into the same 
principle. Indeed, the pleasure 
which attends the contemplation of 
whatever is perfect, or which nearly 
approaches to perfection, seems pe- 
Culiarly to belong to a being who is, 
or ought to be, in a state of continu. 
al progression, Nothing, perhaps, 
is so distinctive of a really superior 
character, as a Just and lively per- 
cepuon of exceilence wherever it is 
to be found. 

The topic last mentioned leads 
S technical 


Mr. Stewart to nolice these 

tules which critics in different ages, 
from Aristotle to Bossu, have labour- 
ed to estabtish for the direction of 


authors. ‘Le these be does not ate 


tach any great value; and we concur 
with him in that opinion. They may 
save lithe men from coramitting 


reat extravagances, but are scidom 


cr 
much regarded by bolder minds; 
like crutches, — support the 


+. a ¢ 
tomy ane J aiG ali 


icumberance to the 
making a few obser- 
vations he cails a technical 
correctness of taste, Mr. Stewart 
proceeds i the following manner. 
The extract we are about to make is 
tO OUP Preeacrs 


wer 
strong. After 1 


On Wiat 


lone; but it will give 
a better opporiunity of observing his 
eeneral style of Composition than we 
have yet afforded them, and tie ob- 
servations which it contains are in- 
teresting and valuable. 

‘There is another species of taste (un- 
questionably of a higher than the 
| taste we have been now consider. 
ing} xnequired by a dili- 
gent and habitual study of the test ap- 
proved and consecrated standards of ex- 
and which, in pronouncing its 
is secretly and offen 
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cellence ; 
critical judgments. 

unconsciettsly guided 
parison of whatit sees With the works at 
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its favourite masters. 


This, I think, ap- 
nroaches nearly ta what La Bruyere calls 
le gout de comparaison. It is that kind of 
taste which commonly belongs to the con- 
noisseur in painting; and to “which some- 
thing analogous may be remarked in all 
the other fine arts 

‘*A person possessed of this sort of 
taste, if he should be surpassed in the cor- 
rectness of his judgment by the technical 
critic, is much more likely to recognise the 
beauties of a new work, by their resem- 
blance to those which are familar to his 
m:-mory; or if he should himself attempt 
the task of execution, and possesses powers 
equal to that task, he may possibly, without 
anv clear conception of his own merits, ri- 

val the original he has been accustomed to 
admire. it was said by an ancient critic, 
that in reading Seneca it was impossible 
not to wish that he had written § with the 
taste of another person, though with his own 
grenius’—suo mgenio alieno judieio ;—and we 
find, in fact, that many who have failed as 
original writers, have seemed to surpass 
themselves, when they attempted to imi- 
tate. Warburton has remarked, and, in 
My opinion, with some truth, that Burke 
himself never wrote so well as when he 
imitated Bolingbroke. If, on other occa- 
sions, he soared higher than in his Vindj- 
cation of Natural Society, he has certainly 
no where else (1 speak at present merely 
of the style of bis composition) sustained 
himself se long upon a steady wing. I do 
not, however, agree with Warburton in 
thinking, that this implied any defect in 
Mr. Burke’s genius, connected with that 
faculty of cmitation which he so eminently 
possessed. The defect lay in his taste, 
which, when leftto itsel® without the guid. 
ance of an acknowledged standard of excel- 
lence, appears not only to have been warp- 
ect by some peculiar notions concerning the 
art of writing; bet to have been too waver- 
ing and versatile, to keep his imagination 
and his faney (st siilh ated, as they were, by 
an ostentation of His inte ant riches, and 
by an a aabinion of Asiatic ornament) under 
due controul Vith ‘oe composition of 
Bolingbroke present to his thoughts, he 
has shewn with what ease he could equal 
ito most finished beauties; while, an me 
than one a consciousness of his 
own strength has led him to display his 
superionty, by braadishing, in his sport, 
still heavier weapons than his master was 
able to wield. 

‘Toy one or ather of these two classes, 
the taste of most professed critics will be 
found to belong; and tc is evident, that 
they both exist where ye ‘eis little or no 

nsibitity to beauty. hat genuine and 
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native taste, the origin and growth of which 
I attempted to describe in the last chapter, 
is perhaps one of the rarest acquisitions of 
the human mind: nor will this appear sur- 
prising to those who consider with aiten- 
tion the combination of original qualities 
which it implies; the accidental nature of 
many of the circumstances which must cen- 
spire to afford Cue opportunities for its im- 
provement; and the persevering habits of 
discriminating observation by which it is 
formed. It occurs, indeed, in its most per- 
fect state, as seldom as originality of ge- 
nius: and when united with industry, and 
with moderate powers of execution, it will 
go farther in such an age as the present, to 
secure suecess in the arts with which it is 
conversant, than the utmost fertility of in- 
vention, where the taste is unformed or 
perverted, 

‘“‘With respect to this native or indige- 
nous taste, It is particularly worthy of ob- 
servation, that it is always more strongly 
disposed to the enjoyment of deauties tian to 
the detection of dlemishes. It 15, mdeed, 
by a quick and lively perception of the for. 
mer, accompanied with a spirit of candour 
and indulgence towards the latter, that its 
existence, in the mind of any individual is 
most unequivocally marked. It 1s this 
perception which can alone evince that sen- 
sibility of temperament, of wl:ich a certain 
portion, although it does not of itself con- 
stitute taste, is, nevertheless, the just and 
mast essential element in its compusition ; 
while it evinces, at the same time, those 
habits of critical observation and cool re- 
flection, which, allowing no impression, 
how slight soever, to pass unnoticed, seem 
to awaken a new sense of beauty, and to 
create that delicacy of feeling which they 
only disclose. We are toid of Saunderson, 
the blind mathematician, that in a series of 
Roman medals, he could distinguish by his 
hand the true from the counterfeit, with 4 
more unerring discrimination than the eye 
ofa professed virtuoso ; and we are assur- 
ed by his biographer, Mr Colson, that 
when he was present at the astronomical 
observations, in the garden of his college, 
he was accustomed to remark every cloud 
that passed over the sun. The effect 
of the blindness of this extraordinary per- 
son was not surely to produce any organi- 
cal change in his other perceptive powers. 
It served only to quicken his attention 
to those slighter perceptions of touch, 
which are overlooked by men to whom 
they convey no useful information. The 
case, I conceive, to be perfectly analo- 
gous in matters which fall under the cog- 
nizance of intellectual taste. Where na- 
ture Las denied all sensibility to beauty, 
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no study or instruction can supply the de- 
fect ; but it may be possible, nevertheless, 
by awakening the attention to things neg- 
lected betore, to develop a latent sensibility 
where none was suspected to exist. In all 
men, indeed without exception, whether 
their natural sensibility be strong or weak, 
it is by such habits of attention alone to the 
Gner feelings of their own minds, that the 
ower of taste can acquire all the delicacy 
of wich it is susceptible. 

«While this cultivated sensibility enlarges 

so widely to the man who possesses it the 
pleasures of taste, it has a tendency, 
wherever it is gratified and delighted in a 
high degree, to avert his critical eye from 
blemishes and imperfections ;—not because 
he is unable toremark them, but because he 
can appreciate the merits by which they are 
redeemed, and loves to enjoy the beauties 
in which they arelost. A taste thus awake 
to the beautiful, seizes eagerly on every 
touch of genius withAhe sympathy of kin- 
dred ienias ; and inthe secret conscious- 
ness of a congenial inspiration, shares, in 
some measure, the triumph of the artist 
The faults which have escaped him, it views 
with the partiality of friends!ip; and wil- 
lingly abandons the censorial office to those 
who exult in the errors of superior minds, 
as their appropr ate and easy prey. 

‘‘ Nor is this indulgent spirit towards the 
works of others, at all inconsistent with the 
most rigid severity in an author towards his 
own. On the contrary, both are the natu- 
val consequences of that discriminating 
power of taste,on which I have already en- 
larged as one of its most important cliarac- 
teristics. Where menof littl discernment 
attend only to general etfects, confounding 
beauties and blemishes, flowers and weeds, 
in one gross and undistinguishing percep- 
tion, a man of quick sensibility and cultivat- 
ed jadgment, detaches, in a moment, the 
one from the other; reje cts, In imagination, 
Whatever is offensive in the prospect ; and 

enjoys, without alloy, whatever is fitted to 
please, His taste, in the mean time, Is re- 
‘ined and confirmed by the exercise: and, 
sn it multiplies the sources of his grati- 
cation, in proportion to the latent charms 
which it detects, becomes itself, as the ar- 
viter and guide of his own genius, move 
scrupulous | and inflexible than before. 
“* The tragedy of Douglas’ (says Gray, 


m one of his letters) “has infinite faults ; 


“tt there is one scene (that between Matil- 
da and the old peasant) so masterly, that it 
stikes me blind to all the defects of the 
piece’? Th ese, Lapprehend, are the natural 
‘Mpressions ef venuine taste m proyouacing 


- 
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on the mer.ts of works of genuine excel- 
lence ; impressions, however, which they 
who are conscious of them have not always 
the courage either to indulge or to avow. 
—Such, also, was the feeling which dictated 
the memorable precept of La bruyere, of 
which I will not impair the force by at- 
tempting a translation : * Quand une lecture 
vous éléve Vesprit, et qu’elle vous inspire 
des sentimens nobles et courageux, ne cher- 

chez pas une autre regle pour juger de 
Pouvrage ; if est bon, et fait de main de 
Pouvrier.—How different both sentiments 
from that fastidiousness of taste, by an af- 
fectation of which, it 1s usual for little 
minds to court the reputation of superior 
refinement ! 

«in producing, however, this fastidious- 
ness, whether ailected or real,various moral 
causes—such as jealousy, fivalship, person- 
al dislike, or the spleen of conscious interi- 
ority—may conspire with the intellectual 
defects whieh have becn mentioned : nay, 
the same moral causes may be conceived to 
be so powerful in their influence, as to pro- 
duce this unfortunate cilect,in spite of every 
intellectual gift which nature and education 
can bestow. It is obs erved by Shenstone, 
that * good taste anc t good-naiure are inse- 
parably united ;? and although the observa- 
tion is by no means true, when thus stated 
as an ungualified proposition, it will be 
found to havea suiticient foundation in fact, 
to deserve the attention of those who have 
a pleasure in studying the varieties of hue 
man character, One thing is certain, that 
as an habitual deficiency tn good humour t 
sufficient to warp tie — of the sound. 
est taste, so the taste of an individual, in 
proportts nm asit appears to be free from ca- 
priciaus biasses, aiords a strong presump- 
tion that the temper is unsusp ic IOUS, 0 he 
and generous. As the habits besides which 
contribute spontaneously to the formation 
of taste, all originate in the desire of inte]- 
lectual gratification, this power, where it is 
possessed in an eminent degree, _ be ree 
carded as a symptom of that general dispo 
sition to be ple sed and happy. in Ww <_ the 
essence of good-nature consists. * In thx Ise 
vernal seasons of the year’ (sare Milton in 
one of the finest semterces of his prose 
writings, ) when the air is 9’ ft and sity t. 
it were an NOL and suilenness agamst ns. 
ture, not to go out and see bev lekien; anid 
partake of her rejoicings with heaven and 
€ai th? Such is the temper of mind, by 
which, in ourearty years, ane habits whic! 
form the growund-t work of teste are most 
likeivto be formed ; and such precisely is the 
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fellow-creatures, disposes us, both for their 
cakes and for our own, to view their actions 
and characters on the fairest side. I need 
scarcely add, in confirmation of some re- 
marks formeriy made, that the same tem- 
per, when transferred trom the observation 
of nature to the study of the fine arts, can 
scarcely fuil to incline the taste more strong- 
jy to the side ofadmiration than of censure.” 
pp. 481—43838. 

There is a great deal of moral in- 
struction, as well as of just critical 
observation, contained in the passa- 
ges which we have here extracted. 
Keviewers perhaps, of all men, need 
most to be reminded of the intimate 
union which exists between good 
tuste and good nature. We hope to 
be able to recoll ect this truth our. 
selves; and we earnestly recommend 


it to the attention of all other yours 
nalists. 

Mr. Stewart’s fourth Essav, on 
“the Culture of certain mtellectual 


Tiabits cores with the first Lile- 
ste,’? though considera- 
-ecede 


ments of ‘TV: 
bly shorter those UG 
it, is by no means 
proportion to Ms 
has already grown toa SIZL, 
possible for us to 


tion of its 


those which p; 
cca le In 
but this 
aructe 
which makes tt i: 
enter into a full examina 
contents [wo oninions, 
which are here edvanced, 

served to be mentioned. Mr. 
art insists, at some length, thar the 
powers of the imagination, instead 
of diminishing while we advance in 
life, become stronger and stronger 
as the me ment improves, and as 
eur enow! Ie as becomes more ex- 
tensive. Sit a shua Reynolds bas in 


however, 
J 


ae 
weil dce- 


‘St CW. 


oy 
*( 


Mike mianner ridiculed, as a con- 
temptble preyudice, the common 
idea, that “*imagination begins to 


srow dim in advanced are, smothe re 
ed and deadened by too “much judg- 
And Dr. Johnson, in his 
preiace to Shakspeare, has expres- 
sed un opinion in substance excced- 
ingly similar. These authoritiesare 
great, and the theory which they 
maintain is exccedingly pleasin; or 


0” 


ment.” 


Cicero ventures even further, insist- 
? . . . ? 
ing in the person of Cato, that tuc 
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decay of memory in old age is 
only the consequence of inactivity, 

We feel a little embarrassed with 
this question. There isa great deal 
of very plausible reasoning, which 
may be urged in favour of Mr. Stew- 
art’s opinion ; but we couid marshall 
a melancholy array o! facts in oppo- 
sition toit. The truth seems to be, 
that there is nothing in the consti- 
tution of our nature which prevents 
the imagination from acquiring force 

year afler year, In proportion to the 
activity with which it is exerted, and 
the accumulation of riches which 
may minister to its expense. But, 
ina busy community certainly, and 
perhaps 1 in every State of soc lety, 
the habits of life are so exceedingly 
unfavourabie to the improvement of 
the more elevated and creative ficul- 
ties of the mind, that the ordinary 


+3 ’ ’ 1, x » a Te & H ’ . 
opinion upon the subject though 
resting upon an anphilssophtical 


foundation, is, for és ACLIC: 
suficienmily correc Sonie, 


‘ >t ad r c "ya Le ’ 
In every age, wo tri- 


i purposes, 
howe- 
ver, there are 
imsph over the obstacles which our 
present imperfect condition epposes 
to the improvement of eur Intellec- 
tual powers; and where the princi- 
ples of our nature, and the examples 
of its best patterns, concur to shew, 
that the disadvantages with which 
we have to contend are not Insupera- 
ble, surely it is both wise and manly 
to exert our best energies to over- 
come them. 

The other opinion to which we 
have alluded is so original, and 
excecdingly important, with a view 
to the education of young persons, 
that we shall make no apology for 
civing a in Mr. Stewart’s own words. 
It occupies the two last pages of his 
work. 

‘“Tmagination terself furnishes the most 
efiectual of allremedies against those errors 
of which she was in the first instance the 
cause, In proportion to the sumber and di- 
versity of the objects to whieh she turns her 
aitention, the dangers are diminished which 
are apt to arise from her dlusicas when 
theyare suffered always to run in the same 
channe!; aud in this manner, while the 
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sources of enjoyment become more copious 
and varied, the concomitant pains and in- 
conveniences disappear. 

« This conclusion coincides with a re- 
mark in that chapter of the Pmlosophy of 
the Human Mind which relates to the ima- 
gination,—that by a frequent and habitual 
exercise of this faculiv, we at once cherigh 
its vigour, and bring it more and more 
under our command. £ A$ we can with- 
draw the attention at pleasure from ob- 
sects of sense, and transport ourselves into 
‘a world of our own, so, when we wish to 
moderate our enthusiasm, Wwe can dismiss 
the objects of imagination, and return to 
our ordinary perceptions and occupations. 
Ret in a mind to which these intellec- 
tual visions are not familiar, and which 
porrews them completely from the penius 
of another, imagination, when once ex- 
cited, becomes perfectly ungovernable, and 
produces something like a temporary 
rosanity.’—* Hence Ihave added the won- 
derfaul eflects of popular cloguence on the 
lower orders ; effects which are much more 
remarkable than what it produces on men 
of education ’ 

“in the history of imagination, nothing 
appears to me more imfteresting than the 
fac: stated in the foregoing passage ; sug. 
costing plainty this practical lesson, that 
the early and svstematical culture of this 
faculty, while it is indispensably necessary 
to its future strength and activity, is the 
mosi effectual of all expedients for Subs) cipal 
inv it, ia the more serious concerns of life, - 
tothe supremacy of our rational powers, 
And, ia truth, b apprehend it will be found, 
that by aceustoming it in childhood to a 
frequent change of its ebject (one set of 
iilnsions being continually suflered to efface 
the iapressions of another), the under- 
standing may be more successfully invigo- 
rated ian by any precepts addressed di- 
rectly to itself; and the terrors of the nur- 
sery, where thev have unfortunately over- 
clouded the infant mind, gradually and 
iusensibly dispelled in the first dawning of 
reason. The momentary belief with which 
the visions of imagination are always ac- 
companied, and upon which many cf its 
pleasures depend, will continue unshaken ; 
While that permanent or habitual Lelief, 
which they are apt to produce, where it 
eains the ascendant ever our nobler princi- 
vies, will vanish for ever.” pp. 534, 335. 


The views here suggested by Mr. 
Stewart, are, we believe, considerably 
at varlance with the practice of many 
bicus and most respectable persons 
‘Nn this country, who think a far more 
uulons system than that which he 
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recommends expedient in the institu- 
tion of youthful minds. It deserves, 
however, to be seriously considered, 
whether the ordinary practice has not 
been established upon contracted and 
erroneous views of human nature; 
and whether it does not, in effect, 
augment the evil which it proposes 
to correct. We beg. however, not 
tobe understood as expressing at 
present an opinion upon this subject. 
It is our intention, when a convenient 
opportunity shall offer, to examine it 
more at large. In the mean time, 
we think it but just to say, that Mr. 
Stewart's experience and authority, 
in concurrence with the reasoning 
contaimed in cur last extract, entitle 
his surgrestious to the serious and 
impartial attention of every person 
whois pieced in the relation of a 
parent or preceptor. 

We have now brought our general 
survey of this work toa close ; and 
Mr. Stewart cannot himseli be more 
sensible than we are of the imperfect 
justice that has been rendered to 
him. 

It isimpossible to retrace in thoucht 
the subjects discussed in this valuable 
volume, and the great variety of 
striking remarks, apt illustrations, 
and original authorities, which are 
employed to dignity and embelhish 
every dissertation, without being im- 
pressed with a profound respect for 
the talents and acquirements of the 
writer. 
than when they have occaston to de- 
fend themselves; and perhaps the 
resources of Mr. Siewart’s mind are 
inno part of this work displayed to 
more udvantare, than in the second 
Preliminary Disseriation, which con- 
tains a Reply to the Strictures of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. Among the 
Essays, we think that onthe Philolo- 
mical Speculations of Mr. Tooke, and 
the two last, on Taste and certain 
Intellectual Habits connected with it, 
are the most vaiuable, 

Of Mr. Stewart’s 
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ever brought to any science a mind 
so comprehensive, so accurate, and 
so perfectly free from all prejudice 
of system or authority. His acquaint- 
ance with the metaphysical writers 
of different countries, is probably 
more extensive than that of any other 
man in the present age, or in those 
which are past. His literary acquire- 
ments are also very considerable, 
both in our own and in the French 
langusges. With the latter he ap- 
pears to be more familiar than we 
could have expected in one, whose 
life has been principally employed in 
abstract researches. We recollect, 
indecd, no modern work which shews 
x more general insight into French 
titerature 3 and there are parts which 
indicate a critical acquaintance with 
the language. ‘To the Italian writers 
he rarely refers; but it would be 
rash to conclude from thence, that 
he is imperfectiy acquainted with 
the productions of that country, for 
nothing is more characteristic of the 
writings of this great man, than an 
entire absence of all osientation, and 
a certain alr ot remand which is 
equally philosophical, pleasing, and 
Tnstructive. 

No man is better entitled than 
Mi une ewart to speak with authority 
i” the subject of english composi- 
tion. Tie is, like ail fine writers, a 


— 


extreme nicety In the selection of 
— and phrases, for which some 
fF the Scotch writers are remarkable, 


and which gives to their warks the’ 


air of Compositions in a foreign fan- 
guare, We wee him boldly and treely 
saci jupting the use ef mrved metaphors; 
which he insists it is culldish to re- 
me where custom has consecrated 
them, “ merely on accomnt of the 
SCONSISTEDCICS cieneie uw philosophical 
ih) ilvs 1s MeV Poi it out between thelr 
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convenient substitutes, have been 
sanctioned by the authority of our 
best models. Nothing, certainly, is 
more discreditable to a man’s under. 
standing, than that ill-assorted and 
confused medley of ideas with which 
the fancy is harassed in the more 
flowery passages of bad writers. Yet 
we entirely agree with Mr. Stewart, 
that there is an opposite pedantry, 
which has of late become very com: 
mon, in affecting to write more cor- 
rectly than Swift and Dryden; and 
we are persuaded, that a man might 
as well expect to ride gracefully by 
studying the equilibrium of forces, as 
to compose finely merely by consult- 
ing the lights of etymology. 

In the Essay on Mr. ‘Tooke’s spe- 


culations, there 1s a good deal of 


delicate criticism on the true import 
of certain English words. We re- 
collect only a single instance in 
which we differ from Mr. Stewart. 
The word interval, he insists, can 
only be correct})v used with reference 
to time: surely it Is not inaccurate 
to say, that at the battle of Belgrade, 
Eugene was nearly defeated from 
a considerable interval being Icft 
between the right wing and_ the 
centre. 

Qur readers will probably be 
pleased to know something of the 
opinions which Mr. Stewart ex- 
presses of different writers. We 
think he indicates (as It was natural 


to expect) a clear preference of 


Dr. Reid before all other metaphy- 

sicians. Berkley’s genius he ad- 
mires; but he rejects his principal 
theory. OF Locke he speaks more 
coidiy. He does not appear to esti- 
nate highly the metaphysical pre- 
tensions of Nir. Tlume or of Dir. 
Hicorre Looke; and Hartlev, Pricst- 
ley, and Darwin are treated with 
SOry little respect. Amone the 
French metaphysi CLAs, De Gerando 

seems to be we stewart’s favourites 
D’?Alembert. Of the 
writings of ‘ait and his fullowers. 
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to obtain any new lights in the sci- 
ence of mind by knowing more. 

Mr. Stewart invariably speaks of 
Lord Bacon with the most profound 
reverence. His praise of both Burke 
and Johnson is high, but by no 
means unqualified. ‘The modern po- 
ets whom he quotes the most fre- 
quently, are Milton, Gray, Akenside, 
and the Abbé de Lisle. 

Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Stewart’s former writings, will 
not need to be informed, that his 
style is remarkable for clearness, 
elegance, and comprehension, We 
think him, on the whole, the finest 
writer that Scotland has produced, 
and the first philosophical writer in 
the English language. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine a style more ad- 
mirably adapted to his subject than 
Mr. Stewart's. The present volume 
exhibits more instances of haste in 
its composition than his former me- 
taphysical work ; and its texture is 
more loose, both in the order of the 
arvuments, and the structure of the 
sentences. Inthe latter parts, too, 
itis rather more ornate. Asa spe- 
cimen of fine writing, it is perhaps 
iess perfect; but we do not think it 
iess elegant or less agreeable. 

It would be an injustice to Mr. 
Stewart, as well as very little satis- 
faciory to our feelings, were we to 
dismiss this volume without saying a 
iew words on its religious and moral 
character, The subjects treated in 
ity evidently do not allow of a fre- 
quent reference to such topics: but 
they are never avoided where the 
train of observation approaches to 
them, and never touched but with 
the reverence which is justly their 
due. In the Essay on Sublimity, 
Mr. Stewart introduces several quo- 
tations from the sacred writings as 
illustrations of his theory; and he 
frequently refers, in the language of 
unaffected veneration, to that awful 
Being, who is the centre of what- 
ever is truly sublime and excellent. 


H 


i the more metaphysical parts of 
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his work, we find him strenuously 
combating, and even scornfully re- 
jecting, the dangerous theories of the 
materialists, the artful insinuations of 
Mr. ‘Tooke, and the plausible and li- 
centious scepticism of Hume. Nor 
do we recollect to have met witha 
single passage in the whole volume, 
which can favour a dangerous illu- 
sion, or leave behind it an impression 
unfavourable to the best interests of 
virtue and religion. 
On the whole, we lay down this 

volume with sentiments of the sin- 
cerest respect for the writer. It 
indicates, in every page, a mind stu- 
dious of truth; unwearied in its pur- 
suit; alive to simple, innocent. and 
rational gratifications ; serene, cheer- 
ful, and candid; free from the vanity 
of authorship ; and far more desirous 
to acquire and commiunicate know- 

ledge, than to obtain a brililant repu- 

tation. Indeed, Sir. 
knowledged superiority may well ex- 
cuse him from feeling mach anx iety 
respecting his fame. Yet ltis among 
he first praises that can be bestowed 
upon a writer, that he is uniformly 
more occupied with his subject tban 
with himself, ‘To this Mr. Stewart 
Is ungucstionably entitled. He is 
entitied also to a still hicher eulogy 5 
that, amid all the varied topics and 
muhiplied opinions which he has 
touched, he evinces an unfailing anx- 
icty to discover and establish what- 
ever is true and valuable, without 
ever indulging his fancy in starting 
ingenious theories, or wasting bis 
powers upon shewy and unprofitable 
speculations. Itis this simplicity of 
purpose which, beyond all other gua- 
lities, entities him, in our estimation, 
to the character of a great writer; it 
is this (to use bis own language } 
which properly belongs to and is 
alone consistent with “that uncloud 

ed reason, that unperverted sensibi 

lity, and that uncouquerable candour, 
which mark a comprehensive, an up- 
right, and an elevated mind,’’ 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


de, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
In the press: sir Philip Warwick’s Me- 
moirs of the Reign of Charles [. continued 
to the Restoration, in Ll yol. 8vo. with 
Notes ;—A History of the House of Com- 
mons and Boroughs of the Unted King- 
dom, by Mr Oldficld ;—A smail impres- 
sion, with a new Preface, of “ A spiritual 
and must preciouse Perle, teaching all Men 
to love and embrace the Crosse, as a most 
swete and necessarye Thynge,’? &c by 
Edw: arde Duke of Somerset, Uncle to 
Kynge Edward V1. first printed i in 1550 ;— 
‘Ehie ‘ie st volume of a Series of Poems, by 
Miss Mitford, on the Femaie Cliaracter in 
tlie various Relations of Life ;—Armaged- 


sc. 


den, a Poem, in twelve books, by Mr. G. 
Townsend, of irinity College, Camb: idee ; 
A Transiation of Michaeits on the Mosaic 
Law, bv the Rev. A smith ;—Sermons by 
the late Rev. W. &. Kirwan, Dean of Kij- 
lala, with a Sketch cf his Life, in 2 vols, 
8vo.;—Nine original Sermons, by the late 
Dr Watts, edited by Dr. P. Smith, of Ho- 


werton ;— The Lite and select Sermons of 


Mr. A. Morus, Minister of Charenton ;— 
and,a new edition of the Remains of the 
late Rev. Richard Cecil, handsomely print. 
ed in foolscap 8vo with a Portrait, and the 
view of Mr. Cecil’s Character, by the Edi. 
tor, prefixed. 
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LIST OF NEW 
THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on the Sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day; by the Rev. James Rudge, 
A.B. Curate and Lecturer of Limehouse 1s, 

A sermon on the death of Joann Brent, 
Esq ; by John Evans, A.M. Is. 

‘Lbreatise oo the Fourth Chapter of Dan- 


icl, with some Remarks on the Person of 


Jesus Christ; by J. Hunt. 4s. 
Calvinism Unmasked ; being an Answer 


to Mv. Tucker’s “* Predestination calmly 
considered,” by J Brocas 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


delivered to the Clergy of the 
May, June, and 
Ys. 6d 


A Charee, 
Diocese of Lincoln, in 
July, 1812; by Bishop ‘Tomline 


Considerations on the Life and Death of 


wie and Pransiation ef Eaoch; 
Noah; by George 
Bishop of Norwich, 


Abei; onthe 
and on the Life of 
Horne, D. D. late Lord 
Royal 18mo. Qs. sewed. 

A New Directory for Non-conformist 
Churches; containing free Remarks on 
their Mode of Public Worship, and a Plan 
for the Improvement of it; with occasional 
Notes on various Popies of general Interest 
to Protestant Dissenters, Svo 3s. 

Sermons: by the Rev. J Grant, M.A. 
of St. Jolin’s Colleve, Yaford; formerly 
AL{inister of Latchford, Cheshire ; and late 
Curate of the Parishes of St. Pancras and 
Hornsey, Middlesex. In i vol. 8vo. 10s 6d, 
boards, 

Lectures upon Portions of the Old Tes- 
tament: intended to illustrate Jewish His- 
tory and Scripture Charactes; by George 
Hil, DD. FLRLS. BE. Svo. 12s. boards. 

A Cliarge delivered to the Clergy of the 


Arehceneonry of Hu ke! lon, at the pri- 
teary Visitation, on qu e doth, 1 A A, and loth 
of May, 1512. bs . Midd leton, 1D, D. 


>. j 
2s. 6 


we Wie 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The first Homily of the United Church 
of England and Ireland; betng a fruitful 
Exhortation to the Reading and Knowledge 
of idoly Scripture. 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

A Vindication of the eternal Law and 
everlasting Gospel, Intwo Parts ; by John 
Beach, Pastor of a Church of Christ in 
Bury, Suliolk. 12mo._ 3s. 6d, in boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History of the Waldenses ; connec! 
ed with a Sketch of the Christian Church 
from the Birth of Christ to the eighteenth 
Century; by William Jones. 8vo. 12s.; a 
few copies on fine paper, 15s. 

The New Picture of Edinburgh ; being 
an accurate Guide to the City and Envi- 
rons. 18mo._ 3s. 

The 4th Volume of a Complete System 
of Ancient and Modern Geography; by 
James s Playfair, DD ‘Vhis volume con- 
tains Germany, Poland, Prussia, Grecia, 
and Turkey in Europe; with seven large 
sheet maps. Ato 2. 2s. 

A Compendious System of Modern Gec- 
eraphy, Historical, Physical, Political, and 
Descriptive. Ilustrated by eighteen maps, 
accurately engraved ; by Thomas Myers, 
A.M 8vo. 12s 

A Translation of the Record called 
Domesday; by Mr. Bawdwin. 4to_ 21s 

Porsont Adversaria, Nota et Emenda- 
tiones, ed. a J. H Monk, A M. et C. }. 
Bromfield, A. M. 8vo. 25s.; royal 8vo. ov. 
Os 


The Edinburgh Annual Register for 


1810. 2vols Svo, 24s. 

An Address of Members of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
U nited States to their Constituent s, on the 


subject of the War w 


ith Greut Cileain. 23 
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The new Art of Memory ;founded u pon 
the Priuciples taught by M. Gregor Von 
Feinagle, with some account of the Princi- 
pal systems of artificial Memory. 12mo. 12s. 

The C fomplete Weather Guide, a Collec- 
tion of Practical Observations ; by Joseph 
faylor. 6s. boards. 

Count Rumford’s 17th and 18th Essays ; 
the first on the source of the Light which 
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is manifested in the Combustion of inflam- 
mable bodies. 1s.—The other on the ex- 
cellent Qualities of Coffee, and the art of 
making it in the highest perfection. 4s. 

Death, Judement, Hieaven, and Hell, a 
.Poem, with Hymns and other Pieces ; by 
Samuct Kisdale, Clerk, M. A. tate Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 3s. 

‘Vales; by G. Crabbe. Svo. 19s. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLEG 


MISSION SOCIETY TO AFRICA AND THE 
EAST. 
We have hitherto been prevented by the 
press of matter from inserting, as we w ished 
and intended, an abstract of the last Report 
ot this Suciety; and we are induced once 
more to postpone it, inorder to give place to 
Information of more immediate interest, as 
connected with the prosperity of this insti- 
tution, than the mere detail of its past ope- 
rations. We allude to a paper which has 
been transmitted to us by the Committee of 
the Society for Missions to Africa and the 
East, containing “a Plan of Church Mis- 
stonary Associations,” calculated ‘to awaken 
the zeal of their fellow members of the 
church, and to call it most effectually into 
action”? Such associations are recommend- 
ed to be formed not only in large towns, 
comprehending several parishes, but also in 
separate parishes; and in some cases,where 
parishes comprise several congregations, in 
separate congregations; and even, where 
such an arrangement happens to be the 
most convenient, by means of the voluntary 
union of friends, In this manner persons 
willing to assist the Society, from the do- 
nestic circle to the largest town, may unite 
va purpose bene: icial to themselv es, and 
it the same time expressive of a regard to 
the glory of God and the salvation of men, 
and of a sense of their own obligations to 
the Divine mercy. 

The principal objects of such associations 
would be, Ist, ‘fo promote a missionary 
spirit, by circulating missionary intelii- 
rence, calculated to excite and maintain a 
spirit of prayer for the success of the Gos- 
pel; to awaken and diffuse a holy zeal for 
he support of missions, and to call ‘sg a 
sipply of useful labourers ; and, 2dly, 7 
avuement the funds of the society, by means 
of congregational collections (a mode of 
raising money which, while it is very pro- 
diictive, is at the same time little felr); by 
No, 130 
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means of benefactions and annual subscrip- 
tions from such as are able thus toe contri- 
bute; and by weekly contributions from 
those who, though they cannot give of their 
abundance, are nevertheless willing to tes- 
tify their zeal for God’s glory to the utmost 
of their power, ‘The number of contribu- 
tors in this rank of life will abundantly 
recompense the smallness of their individu- 
al contributions : the universal establish- 
ment of such a method of contributing, both 
to Bible and Missionary Societies, will 
most essentially aid their funds, while it 
will foster some of the best feelings of the 
heart. The method ef collecting weekly 
contributions, which has been recommended 
in the case of Bible Associations, will be 
found perfectly applicable to the present 
subje ct. 

When it 1s considered that forty-eight 
weekly contributions, of one penny each, 
will furnish to the soci ety the sum of 10, 
8s. per annum ; and that for 10/. the socie- 
ty’s Missionaries can redeem a poor Afri- 
can child from slavery, have bim under their 
own control, and p lace | him under Christian 
instruction during all the years of his boy- 
hood and youth ; and when it is further 
considered, that 24 such weekly contribu- 
tions will supply annually 5/. 4s. to the fund, 
which will enable the Missionaries to main- 
tain and educate one of such redeemed or 
other African children —surely every man 
will be able to realize to himself how bene- 
ficial his exertions to precure such contri- 
butions may be in the concerns of the so- 
ciety 

It will be a great advantage attending 
the general est: iblishment of Church Mis- 
sionary Associations, that the Parent Soci- 
ety will be relieved, in proportion to their 
number and activity, from the anxious care 
of maintaining and augmenting its funds ; 
and will not be checked and restrained, a3 
it has often been, from enlarging it 
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for want of means: and it wil! hereby be 
enabled to direct its chief attention to the 
establishment and support of missions wher- 
ever Divine Providence may open the Way. 

A Missionary Society takes on iiselfa 
serious responsibility in sending Mussiona- 
ries abroad. It cannot, like the Bibie seci- 
ety, relieve itself, in case of any fiilure of 
funds, by suspending its entire expend:- 
ture: nay it cannot even, for a considera. 
ble time, diminish its average outgoings: 
for the Missionary Society has commutted 
itself in the support of all the stations to 
which it has sent missionaries, and to thc 
unavoidable expenses connected with those 
stations, and all the missionarics and their 
fanihes attached thereto. 

The * Society for Missions to Africa and 
the Eas'” has not hesitated to seize every 
opportunity of attaining its objects, to 
which Divine Providence appeared to call 
its exertions ; assured that the public be- 
nevolence would keep pace with its pros- 
pects of usefulness and success Seven 
Lutheran ministers, five jay settlers, six 
English students, eight wives of mission- 
aries or settlers, and about one hundred 
and twenty African children, are dependent 
on the society. The nett income in the vear 
ending Slst March, 1812, was about 2400/ 
while its actual expendi ure, and the debts 
incurred for that year, amounted to up- 
wards of $000/. Vhe exertions nade by 
the Committee, this year, in preparing for 
anew settlement, and in the addition of 
laymen to the establishment, must trench 
still further on the small capital of the So- 
ciety; which is bound, by the 27th regula 
tion, to preserve a funded property equal 
in amount tothe subscriptions of the exist- 
ing members for life 

[t is evident, therefore, that great exer- 
tions are requisite to mect the present de- 
mands onthe society ; and that still greater 
will be needed to enable the Committee 
to enter fully into all the designs which 
are before it. 

In the support of this great cause Chris- 
thans are now invited, in the name of their 
Lord, to unite with those who are endea- 
vouring to remove the reproach of negli- 
rence from their country The honour of 
our Divine Master demands it at our hands, 
fous the bread of life has been liberally 
dealt: let us learn to impart a portion of 
that bread to our perishing neighbours, 

On all the members of the Estabiished 
Church, the Committee wish to press this 
consideration. That this is the only society 
in that Church, which has for its exclu- 
sive object the evangelizing of the heathen 
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world. Societies in England, in Scotland, 
in Varios parts of America, and in other 
places, are all puisuing the same grand de- 
sigui of proclainung thie Gospel among the 
heathen. But there existed, before the for- 
matian of this seciety, NO asseciation of 
members of the Established Church, with 
the excitsive object of contributing to the 
evangelization of the heather world As a 
chuich—the pillay and ground of the Pro. 
estan faith—we have been too justly re. 
proached with want of zeal for the diffu. 
sion of Chrisuanny Lhe Church of Ronie, 
with whatover mixiure of secular motives, 
has done m re to wake known the name of 
Curist among the heathen than all the 
professors of the Reformed Fanh: and, 
of ail the natious professing that faith, 
Great Britain jas laboured far less in this 
greai CAaUse, ih proportion to her means and 
Upportunitics, tian any other state While, 
therefore, Giber bodies of Christians among 
us are strenuuusis exerting themselves to 
remove this reproech from our land, let the 
United Church of England and Ireland as- 
sume that sliare in these exertions which 
becomes her. it was with the view of 
associating her members in this holy work, 
that toe present institution was formed 

There is no need here fer unholy rivalry. 
The wide world is before us There is 
more than room for all the efforts which 
the various bodies of Christians in Eu- 
rope, in America, andin the East, may be 
able to make for ages to come: five or six 
hundred millions of Pagans and Mahome- 
tans m Asia, and one hundred millions (if 
not double that number) in Africa, are pe- 
rishing tor lack of knowledge 

While the providence of God has weak. 
ened the Church of Rome, made her 
tremble for her own existence, shut her up 
from making any efforts even to maintain 
the missions she had established, and _ sut- 
fered her professed children to alienate 
to them own ambitious schemes the reve- 
nues by which those eflorts were support- 
ed; yei, in the mean while, in the Pro- 
testant Church, of the United Empire in 
particular, a holy zeal has been kindled 
for the salvation of the heathen. The 
patient labours of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian knowledge, of the Society for 
propagating the Gospel, and of the Church 
of the United Brethren, begin now to re- 
ceive somewhat of their reward, in the 
applause and imitation of the Christian 
world. An earnest desire to diffuse the 
knowledge of the Scripuures has pervaded 
every part of the Enipire, is discovered 
throughout the continent itself, whereve’ 
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the Christian mind is left at itberty to ex- 
press its feelings, and animates both the 
acer and Eastern World. 

e field of iuabout ts most ample: the 
prospects of usefuliiess are great: and the 
call on Christians in general, and particu- 
larly on members of the Church, is now 
made with a confident expectation that it 
will be felt and answered Let every man 
vive, aS he is able, to ail such moucuuens 
as uum With siopiucity at the same ereat 
object. It cannot be expected that the 
conversion of the woria will be efieciea,but 
by the simuitaneous efforts of various bo- 
dies of Christians: yet Christians may be 
allowed to support, and in truth they ought 
to su; port, most strenuously, the efforts of 
that body to which they save, of dchberate 
shoice and settled conviction, attached 
themselves. 

Sermons, preparatory to the formation 
of Church Missionary Associations, are 
recommended as sie most etiectual method 
of awak eninge the attention of a town, pa- 
rish, of congregation, aid of isteresting the 
fecinws of the menmbers of Che Church on 
this subject. And wherever a desc may 
be feit uf forming parochial or other asso- 
ciaons, ia conformiiy with the plan of 
Wiech we have given merely an abstract, 
the secretary of the society willfurnish any 
fursher vod will supply such 
pas “s as may be required, 

Mooavons and subser:iptions will be re- 
ceived by the Treasurer, Ho DPhornton, 
Esq. M 'P) Barthciomew Lane; by the 
Secretary, Ke. J. Prati, Dousxhity Street; 
by the D-ovucy secretary, Mr. t. Smith, 
No 19, Little Moorfields ; by the Bos ksel- 
les. Mr. 1. B seelev, toy, tle street, 
an] Mr J Hatchaid. Pr cadilly ; and by 
Messrs Down, Phernion, Free, ‘and Down, 
Bartholomew Lane; Hourcs, Fleet Street; 
and Ransom. Mortara, and Co. Pail Mall. 

On Monday the 12th instant, a special 
General Meeting 03 the Seciety for Mis- 
sions to Africa and the Kast, was held at 
the New London Laverv, Cheapside. tor 
the DUPPASE of ada: ‘eSstDby’ an id dismissing 
to their labours the Rev Leopoid Butscher, 
One of he society’s mMissionar es, on his re. 
‘urn to Africa, accompanied by eight other 
persons, in order to strengi ben and extend 
the society’s Missions oH Lhe Western coast 
{that continent. The President, the Right 


fornyatien. 


Hon. Lord Gambier, was in the chair; and 
there were present between three and 
four bundred persons the Secretary, 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt, delivered the in- 
struciions of the Committee to the Mis- 
sionary and his companions; and the Kev. 
Henry Budd, Chairman of the Committee 
of Coivespondence, addressed them on the 
subject of thei dunes and encouragemente. 
Mr. Buischer, who has been six years in 
Afiiea, has become well acquamted with 
the character of the natives, and sppears to 
have gained the confidence of the chiefs, 
replicd to these addresses in a spirit of 
simplicity and prudent but determined zeal, 
Which greatly impressed the meeting Two 
setilemeuts i.ave been formed on the Rio 
Ponyas ; and athird, named Gambier, after 
the Noble President of the Society, is 
about to be formed on the Rio Desibia. 
Mr. Butscher takes out with him three 
laymen, who, itis hoped, will contribute to 
the success of the mission by advancing 
the civilization of the natives thro ugh the 
excercise among them of various usetul arts, 
with which they are acquainted, 

The meeting was addressed by the Se- 
cretaiy, the Rev Ho Badd, the Kev. D Wil- 
son, the Rev Dr Smith, and the Kev. J. 
W Cure ngham: and much interest ap- 
peared to be excited by the prospects open- 
ing before the Society, Seven Lutheran 
Ministers, five !ay settlers, six English stu- 
dents, eight wives of missionaries and set- 
tlers, and about 120 Afiiean children, are 
dependent, as has been already observed, on 
the society. The income of the society fell 
short of its expenditure, last year, by the 
sum of 600/ ; and being wholly inadequate 
to the exertions which are now making, 
the noble president added liberally to bis 
former ample contributions to the funds; 
and, as many persons present heave regret- 
ted that thev were not invited at the meet. 
ig to follow his lordship’s example, it is 
hoped that they, and others, will fulfil their 
kind intentions, by sending their contribu- 
tions or subscriptions to one or other of the 
places mentioned above. 

It was lkewise announced, that the 
“Plan of Church Missionary Associations,” 
of which some uccount has been given, was 
about to be extensively acted upon; and 
that associations were about to be furmed 
at Bristol, and in various other parts of the 
kingdom, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC 


SPAIN. 

Pur Marquis of Wellington, after taking 
possession of Madrid and establishing the 
authority of the Cortez in that capital, 
deemed it expedient to return northward, 
m order to prevent the remains of Mar- 
mont’s army from again assuming an offen- 
sive attilude, either in consequence of the 
renewal of its equipments, or of the arrival 
of reinforcements from France. Leaving a 
great part of his own army, therefore, at 
Madrid and its neighbourhood, he proceed- 
ed to take the command ofa body of troops 
which he had ordered to be collected at 
Arevalo: and advancing thence in pursuit 
of the enemy, on the 6th of September he 
took possession of Valladolid, which the 
Freneh had just abandoned. He continued 
to fellow thein tillthe i7th, when he drove 
them to the heights close to Burgos. ‘They 
retired through that town during the night, 
and took up a position about ten leagues to 
the northward of it ; the main body of their 
army afterwards retiring to Miranda on the 
Ebro. The castle at Burgos had been very 
strongly fortified, and a garrison was left 
1 it of 2500 men. Lord Wellington, deem- 
ing its capture essential, immediately com- 
menceed the siege of this fortress. On the 
19th he carried by assault the horn-work 
constructed on the hill of St. Michael, 
which has a considerable command over 
some of the works of the castle. This ope- 
ration cost the allies no less than 400 men 
in killed and wounded. An unsuccesstal 
attempt to storm the eanerrer lines of the 
castle, on the 22d, cost them a farther loss, 
in killed and wounded, of 350 men. 7 hese 
lines, however, have since been carried, 
though with an additional loss of 250 killed 
and wounded. Some spirited sallies have 
since been made by the garrison, Which 
have retarded the siege ; but no doubt was 
entertained of the speedy fall of the castle. 

General Will was at Toledo en the 25d of 
September. Sonlt at that time had quitted 
Granada, with the view of effecting a june- 
tion with Suchet in Valencia. He was fol- 
lowed by the army of Ballasteros. General 


Maitland remained at Alicante, where he 
was making everv effort to strengthen his 
position. Gen. Elio, who had succeeded to 
ihe command of the army formerly under 
O'Donnel, had taken Consuegra, a place 
about twenty leagues south of Toledo, by 
capitulation. 
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APRAIRS. 


WAR IN THE NORTH. 

On the 7th of September a general bat- 
tle took place at a village called Bore dino, 
on the road from Smolensk to Mescow, 
between the armies of Russia and France. 
The conflict was of the most furious and 
sanguinary deseription ; and it seems pro- 
bable, from a comparison of the somewhat 
contradictory reports which have been te. 
ceived from both the combatants, that the 
loss in killed and wounded on each side did 
not fall much short of 40,000 men. ‘Thi 
fury of the contest, and the carnage which 
attended it, are said to have exceeded even 
the experience of Prussian Eylau. ‘The 
Russians appear to have remzined master; 
ofthe bloody field, but they did not find 
themselves in a condition to maintain it 
beyond a day or two, or to act oifensively 
against the French. Prince Kutusofl, who 
commanded on the occasion, deemed it ex- 
pedient even to abandon the defence of 
Moscow, which city the French entered on 
14th September. Considerable resistance 
appears to have been made by the armed 
inhabitants, probably more with the view of 
giving time for the completion of the ca- 
tastrophe which was to lay Moscow in the 
dust, than in the hope of effectually arrcst- 
Ing? the progress of the French. Pains are 
said to have been taken to remove from the 
city all the stores and other valuables which 
could be conveyed away; and few inhabi- 
tants were allowed to remain in it except 
those who could be employed im its de- 
fence. No sooner was it ascertained that 
the French would certainly gain possession 
of this ancient capital of all the Russias, 
than the flames began to ascend ii every 
direction,and this immense city wes involv 
ed in one general contlag ration, ‘The Krem- 
lin, a large castle surrounded by a high wall, 
appears to have been strangely saved amidst 
the surrounding flames. Bonaparte, who is 
evidently anxious to have it undersioed that 
at least asufficient number of houses toledge 
his troops,and asufiicient quantity of stores 
and provisions for their comfort ard sub- 

sistence, have been rescued from the gene 
ralde struction jthus describes the scene :-- 
«“ Five-sixths of the houses were built of 
wood ; the fire spread with a prodigious ra 
pidity; it was an ocean of flame: churches, 
of which there were 1600; above 1000 ps 
Jaces; immense magazines; nearly allhave 
fallen aprey to the flames. The fires sub- 
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sided on the 19th and 20; three quarters of 
the city are burned ; not above a quarter of 
the houses remain.” ‘his account 1s indeed 
‘pemendous; and the more so as it comes 
from the mouth of the very man who has 
cone forth commissioned to destroy, and 
as it marks by its tone his familiarity with 
the work of destruction’ We may applaud 
ihe unbending spirit of the people which 
thus involved their own large and magnifi- 
cent capital in flames; but can we help de- 
ploring the fatal necessity which suggested, 
and pe “chaps justified, so desperate an expe- 
dient? We may deduce from it ground of 
consolation and hope with respect to the 
issue of this mighty conflict ; but can we 
hide from our yiew the intermediate misery 
which must accompany such sweeping deso- 
Jations. Let us endeavour to realise the 
scene Which Moscow must have exhibited 
on this occasion. Let us suppose the ne- 
cessity suddenly to arise for applying the 
lihted torch to every quarter of the im- 
mense city which now fills our view, and 
loads the earth for many a mile; and that 
after tiree days it could be said of that 
city, as of Moscow, in the eniphatic lan- 
guage of the French Emperor—* London 
isno more.” Let usimagine to ourselves, if 
we can, the multitudinous and complicated 
forms of wretchedness which those three 
days must have produced. Let us summon 
before us the decripitude of age and the 
helplessness of infancy; the wild agonies of 
parental apprehension ; the languor of dis- 
ease; the throes of labour prematurely 
hastened in a thousand instances, and ar- 
resting the fugitive in the very midst of 
flame; to say nothing of the universal ter- 
ror and consternation, hunger and thirst, 
cold and nakedness, fatigue and depression, 
Which would be experienced at the time, 
and of the innumerable changes from afflu- 
ence to beggary, which, on the most favour- 
able supposition, musi follow such an event; 
and the mind can hardly feign to itself a 
tate of greater horrors. Such a tale, how- 
ever, is no more than the history of what 
Moscow has within the last six weeks been 
fated to feel ; Moscow, which seemed to 
have been far removed from the possible 
appr oach of such a calamity ; and which a 
fiw vears since we should have thought 
still less likely to be visited with it than 
London itself. Let us be grateful for our 
ast immunity from such “appalling Visit- 
stions ; but let us at the same time con- 
tempk: ite t! veir possibility, and study by pen- 
itence and prayer to avert their infliction. 
But what has been the effect of this 
dreadful sacrifice? Whe effect, we trust, 


has on the whole, as fai at least as the issue 
of the war is in question, been beneticial 
Bonaparte has indeed possessed himself of 
the ground on which stood what once was 
Moscow; but we doubt whether, in its pre 
sent state, it will even afford him shelter 
for his troops from the inclemency of a 
Russian winter. By his own adinission he 
has failed to find there the supplies on which 
he had calculated, and which, in his address 
to his soldiers before the battle of Borodino, 
he declared to be xecessary to them. His 
words were, * Victory is uecessary to us; it 
will give us plenty, good quarters for the 
winter, and a speedy return to your coun- 
try.” ‘He has been ‘evidently disappointed 
in the two first of these obje cts; and the 
accounts which have last reached us from 
Russia, afford some ground to doubt the 
accomplishment of the last. While Bona- 
parte was occupied in taking possession of 
Moscow, the main Russian army, under 
Kutusoff, took up a position about four or 
five leagues south of Moscow. Another 
large army was posted about the same dis- 
tance to the north of that city; and the ad- 
vanced partics of both these armies contin- 
ued so effectually to scour and command 
the intermediate circuit of the city, that the 
French had not, down to the 28th of Sep- 
tember, ventured above a few miles in any 
direction. Whatever French parties had 
been met, had been driven in, or cut in 
pieces. Several French detachments, and 
convoys of ordnance and ordnance stores, 
and other supplies for the army, had been 
taken on the Smolensko road, and in other 
quarters. On the Dwina, Count Wittgens- 
tein Jiad been successful in several rencoun- 
ters; and an expedition from Riga had 
taken possession of Mittau on the 30th of 
September. A powerful Russian force is 
stated, by Lord Cathcart, to be assembling 
to the westward, of which the late Molda- 
vian army will form apart. The ditlerent 
Russian armies have also been reinforced, 
and the Emperor is sai! to have ordered a 
farther levy of 400,000 men. Every offer 
onthe part of Bonaparte to negotiate has 
been pegectes 3 ; and the zeal of all ranks in 
the cause of their country is said to have 
been heightened as the danger has increased, 
If we may receive this statement as 
correct in its full extent, and there seems 
no reason to question its correctness, the 
prospect is certainly far from discouraging, 
especially as Bonaparte will find, in no long 
time, anew and untried enemy to contend 
with, inthe severity of a Russian winter, 
which, independently of all its many disad- 
vantages, must render the provisioning or 
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reinforcing® of his army in its presents tua- 
tion almost impossible. We wait wiih 
some anxiety the events which the next two 
months are iikely to develop. 

The much-talked-of Sweedish expecition 
has mot ver been put in motion; and proba- 
bly will not till the spring returns. Peace 
has been proclaimed between Great Britain 
and Sweden. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The campaisr of the American army, 
under General itull, in Upper Canada, has 
closed as nmuent have been expected from 
the nature or its early movements. On the 
16th of August, the whole of it, amounting to 
2500 men, surrendered as prisovers of war 
to a force consisting of a few British regu- 
lars, a body of Canadian militia, and some 
Indian aihes, the aggregate of which did 
not amount to more than 1500 men, sup- 
ported, iowever, by a small naval force 
Fort Detroit surrendered at the same ume. 
with twenty-five pieces of ordnance. This 
service was achieved, with hardly any loss, 
chiefly by means of the judicious disposi- 
tion of the British force, which was sv post- 
ed as to cut off the enemy’s supplies, and 
to reduce him to the necessity of surren- 
dering almost without firing a gun. ‘The 
satisfaction arising from this bloodless vic- 
tory was greatly damped by intelligence, 
which was received on the same day, of the 
capture of one of our frigates, the Guerriere, 
Capt. Dacres, by the American frigate Con- 
stitution, Capt Hull The superiority of 
the latter, both in men and metal, was very 
considerable; but still the contest might 
have terminated very differently, had not 
the Guerriere’s mizen-mast keen shot away 
in an early stage of it, which rendered the 
vesse! unmanageable. ‘The other two masts 
afterwards went ver the side; and the 
Guerricre was so mere a wreck when she 
surrentered, that the captors, unable to 
carry her into port, set fire to her. 

These are the only warlike occurrences 
which deserve to be mentioned, excepting 
that the American privateers have been 
very active, and also successful, in their 
depredations on our commerce. The Amer- 
icans talk of renewing the invasion of Can- 
ada with an army of 30,000 men, and wiping 
out, even before the present season of action 
shall terminate, the disgrace they have sus- 





* Anew conscription has been ordered 
in France of 140,000 men, to be taken from 
among the men born between the Ist Janu- 


ary and Slst December 1705. 





j Oct. 


tained by the capture of General Hull But 
this we apprehend to be almost impossible, 
in the present state of the American crmy 
and its equi, ments; so that we may regard 
Canada as secure for some time tu come. 
In the mean time, we trustthat the Ameri. 
can Government wll be induced to listen to 
reasonable terms o; accommodation; so that 
before the return of spring, the vecessity 
for any further hostile movements may be 
obviated. The difficulties which they ex. 
perience in carrying on the war; and its un. 
pepularity in that part of the Union, the co. 
operation of which would be the most essen. 
tial to its successful prosecution, we mean 
the northern States, we hope may conve in 
aid of ocher and still more powerful reasons 
fur the adjustment of the existing differen. 
ces between the two countries. At the same 
time we must confess, that we can perceive 
no symptom of any such peaceful disposi- 
tion in the present government of the United 
States; so that, unless the approaching 
clection shall produce a change of the pres- 
ident, we fear that probabilities are against 
an accommodation. 

In the northern States, the general senti. 
ment appears to run very strongly against 
the policy of the war, and some energetic 
remonstrances on the subject have been 
addressed to the government. ‘The New 
England States have refused to obey an or- 
der, requiring their militia to march beyond 
the limits of their respective territories ; 
and they justify this refusal by a reference 
to the fundamental laws of the Union. They 
deprecate the war especially as leading to 
French alliance ; and some of them have 
even yvone so far as to declare, that they 
will have no participation whatever in 
measures which tend to unite their coun- 
sels with those of Bonaparte, or to link 
their fortunes with those of the military 
despotism of France ; and that, under what- 
ever pretended character the troops of that 
nation may approach their shores, they will 
receive them as enemies. 

We are happy to find that sir John Bor- 
lase Warren, who is appointed to the naval 
command on the American station, is arm- 
ed with full powers to treat with the Ameri- 
can Government for the restoration of peace. 
We are glad of this, as marking the anxiety 
of our Government to neglect no means in 
their power for putting a period to the ecala- 
mitiesofwar. At the same time we ought 
to bear in mind, that concession may be car- 
ried too far, particularly as we have to deal 
with a government, which, instead of duly 
estimating the motives toconcession,appears 
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to ascribe it to fear, and maniiests a dispo- 

sition to swell the extravagance of is pre- 
tensions in proportion to our willingness to 
yecede from our just rights. 


GREAT 


Parliament was dissolved on the 29th of 
September. ‘the greatest part of the elec- 
tions has since been concluded—in general, 
without any of those tumultuous proceed- 
ngs which we apprehended might occur. 
Even in the open and more populous bo. 
roughs, the stream of popularity does not 
appear to have run vehemently in favour of 
the more democratic candidates. Conside- 
rable pains were taken to inflame the public 
mind, by the most exaggerated and insidi- 
ous statements of parliamentary corrupsion ; 
and a long advertisement of Sir Francis 
Burdett, which seems intended to give the 
tone to his party, and to furnish them with 
convenient topics of declamation at such a 
crisis, appeared a few days after the disso- 
lution, which we cannot but consider as 
iibellous, in the proper sense of that word, 
as being both injurious and untrue. 

The first article inthe long indictment, 
which Sir Francis Burdett presents against 
the late Parliament, is, the alleged tact, 
that Lord Arden is in the possession of a 
sinecure office, the emojuments of which 
amount to $8 5001. a year, and which would 
maintain Many poor families. Now, sup- 
posing this statement to be true, which it is 
not, in what respect, we would ask, is the 
iate Parliament to blame for the exisvence 
of such an abuse? Uhe patent office held 
by Lord Arden, that of Kegister of the 
Admiralty, has existed for centuries; he 
himself was possessed of it many years be- 
fore the late Parliament had an existence ; 
and the profits of it have arisen from a cause 
that could not well have been a:ticipated, 
viz. the state of war in which this country 
has been placed for the last twenty years 
One would imagine, that the late Parliament 
had created this place ; or at least had im- 
providently bestowed it anew, when it might 
ne regulated or suppressed it. No such 
thing: nay, it was this corrupt Parliament 
which brought the facts of the case to light ; 
which, with a view ts the regulation or sup- 

pression of such offices, whenever there 
should be a fair opportunity, forced Lord 
Arden to disclose to the public the nature 
aud extent of his emoluments. It is by 


means of the discoveries made by that very 
VYarliament, and published to the world, 
With a view to economical veform, that Sir 
bas acquired his knowledge ef Lord 


‘ 
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War has been declared, and letters of 
marque and reprisal issued, by our Govern- 
ment aga:nst America, 


BRITAIN. 


Arden’s place, which le now converts into 
an engine for degrading Parliament in the 
eyes of the nation, Viicre is a singular 
dexterity in thus snatching from Parliament 
the very weapons of its Gevence, and em- 
ploying them for its dest) ucticn. 

But Sir Francis Burdett roundly affirms, 
that the emoluments of Lord Arden’s . ftice 
amount to 98.500/ ‘This he learns troina 
Report of the late Howse of Commons. 
But mark the sequel! ‘he very seme Re- 
port, nay, almost the same lie of thet Ke- 
port, makes a deduction from this gross 
sum, of 25,000/ for the expenses of his 
office, viz. for the numerous clerks and 
other persons efficiently employed ni trans- 
acting the business of it, and for the other 
necessary charges connected with it; leav- 
ing to Lord Arden an income derived from 
this place of not more than 14,.000/ a year. 
Now is it to be believed that this state of 
the case should not have been Known to Sir 
Francis? Why, then, did he not represent 
it truly ? fs it not thena a misrepresentstion, 
to say the least of it, to make the income 
derived by Lord Arden frem tos office, 
38,500/ a vear, when it stands recorded on 
evidence the most satisfactory, on €vidence 
which Sir Francis cannot dispute, on evi- 
dence with which he himself ought to have 
been acquainted, that it amounted only to 
14,000 ? 

The question, at present, 1s not whether 
14,0002. 4 year be not too much for Lord 
Arden to enjoy for doing little or nothing, 
but whether Sir Francis is a man to whose 
Statements implicit credit ought to be 
given ; and whether, inthis very statement, 
exaggeration and inflammetion have not 
been more consulted than truth. 

** But 14,000/. a year! Why did not Par- 
liament at once put an end to this abuse ?” 
Parliament has done what it could justly 
and reasonably be expected to do It has 
taken measures for the reform of this cflice, 
as soon as the cxisting interest in it, namely, 
that of Lord Arden shall terminate. Sir 
Francis, however, gives Parliament no cre. 
dit for this. He wouid have had an imme- 
diate abolition of the place and its profits. 
But would this have been honest, as be- 
tween Lord Arden and the public? Would 
it not have been the exercise of power 
against righi ? Suppose, that in private life, 
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2 man mukes an improvident bargain, is he 
athberty to plead the advantage gamed by 
the other party in bar of the fulfilment of 
his engagement?) When Mr. Palmer, the 
institutor of mail coaches, was promised an 
annual per centage for life, on the improved 
revenue of the Post-oftice, would it have 
been fair, supposing him to have faithfully 
performed bis part of the contract, to have 

made the largeness of the sum derived from 
that per centage, a ground for the non-per- 
formance of the engagement? The same 
principle, we apprehend, must govern every 
Similar case: however improvident may 
have been the bargain, common honesty 
requires it should be fulfilled; nor can we 


discover any cround on which Lord Arden 


ECCLES 


Rev. M. Mapletoft, Rector of Easington, 
Cleveland, Yeddingham V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. Phomas Wingtield, Seaton R, Rut- 
landshire 

Rev. John Tryon, Bulwick R. Northamp- 
tonshire, vice Wingfield, resigned, 

Rev. George Walker, M. A. Osmundes- 
ton, adias Scole R. Norfolk. 

Rev Richard Cortield, \ 
R. Shropshire 

Rev. William Pugh, Bottisham V. Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Hon. and Rev. Richard Bruce Stopford, 
M. A.to a Prebendal stall in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, vce Hallam, deceased. 

Kiev. Verne Peter Littlehales, M. A.toa 
Canonry or Prebend of Durham, founded 
on the collegiate church of Southwell— 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas A. Harris, M. A. to 
the Prebend of Osbaldwick, in York Cathed, 

—Rev. W. W. Childers, M. A. Beford R. 
York—Rev. Joseph Drurv, D. D. to the 


A. Pitchford 


‘an be deprived of his patent office, of Re- 
gister of the Admiralty, so long as he shall 
perform his part of the original contract, 


which would not go to effect the validity of 


every pecuniary transaction in private life, 

We have selected this case of Lord 
Arden, both as being the first in the long 
list of charges which Sie Francis Burdett 
has exhibited against the late corrupt Par- 
liament, and as serving very happily to illus- 
trate the morality of the new school, by 
which effect is made of more moment than 
truth, aud considerations of convenience, 
expediency, &c. are made to supersede the 
plainest principles of justice. 

The whole of his advertisement would 
fairly admit of a similar comment. 


IASPICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Prebend of Dultincot, in Wells Cathedral 
—all vice Dr. Jackson, Bishop of Oxtord. 

Rev. Henry Barry, M. A Upton Scuda- 
mere Rk. VW rilts, vice Owe n, deceased; and to 
Draycott Cerne R. W iits, wICe Win dsor, 
resigned. 

Rev. Charles Burne, Chaplain to his 
Majesty’s ship Temeraire. 

Rev. James Beresford, M. A. Kibworth 
Beauchamp R. Leicestershire. 


Rev. John Josias Conybeare, M. A. ot 


Christ church, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxiord, vice Copleston. 
Rev. ‘I. Gaisford, Greek professor i in the 


University of Oxford. 

tev. John Joseph Goodenough, M. 
Head master of Bristol Free Grammar 
School, wice Lea, deceased 

Key. Robert Watkinson, Second Master 
of the Charter House School, 
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received, and are under consideration 


TO CORRE 


the Sabbath, a Poem; M— 
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s Hints on disputed Points, cost us a heavy postage. 





rn; CanTaB; B.S; 


have all been 


We are much obliged to RH. S. for his hints, but we cannot help being of opinion, that 
a good paper loses both in interest and efeet by being broken into fragments. 


We regret the necessity we arc under, of postponing much valuable Religious Intelligence. 
de on his Sermons on the Liturgy will appear 


Mr. Srxwreown’s Answers to the Remarks ma 


